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RELATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN THEORY OF DUTY 
) TO UNIVERSAL MORALITY. 


WE Christians have for ourselves a certain theory of duty. We find 
the principles of it in our sacred writings. It is expounded and 
enforced in our churches. There are, we know, very considerable 
variations in the modes in which it is interpreted; and it very often 
happens that Christian teachers speaking to fellow-Christians give 
advice and use appeals which might be addressed by any man to any 
other men. But it is, nevertheless, obviously true that there is a 
Christian manner of life professedly grounded on Christian assump- 
tions, having claims on those who acknowledge, and not having the 
same kind of claims on those who donot acknowledge, those assumptions. 
The ethics of the pulpit in their most characteristic form are intended 
for believers only. How then do we who accept the properly Christian 
ethics stand towards the morality of men in general? This is a 
question which forces itself upon any Christian who looks outside the 
present life of his own communion, and takes an interest in the 
affairs of the world. It is hardly necessary at this time to refer to 
the opinion—though it has been held by the most earnest Christians 
—according to which there is no such thing as morality at all, except 
in the sense of some indispensable worldly conventions, for the non- 
elect, or the unconverted; which has denounced the best acts of 
non-Christians as nothing better than splendid sins, and has refused 
to have any other conception of men in general than that of creatures 
walking blindly to their ruin. Practically, we may regard this way 
of thinking as now repudiated by responsible Christians. And 
therefore they are called upon to realise to themselves, and to explain 
to others, what are the relations between their morality and common 
morality. Does the word Duty express for them two different sets 
of ideas? Has the Christian, besides his own ethics, to adopt another 
system for more general uses? Is he compelled by his own doctrines 


to choose one rather than another of the systems of morality which 
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he finds competing in the world? It will be my endeavour in this: 
paper to show that, with legitimate interpretations, the Christian theory 
of duty becomes available in a very adequate and complete degree as 
a universal system of morality. 

I must briefly state what would be generally accepted as the 
Christian conception of duty. We believe that we are, by our higher 
nature, God’s children. It is our duty to be true children of God. 
God has revealed himself in a Son, so that we know in an appreciable: 
degree what God is, and what his children should be. We are to 
yield him filial affections, and to imitate his nature. The chief 
features of the Divine Nature are righteousness and love, and we, 
accordingly, ought to become righteous and loving. But the 
constitutional relation of man to God is such that dependence on God 
is a condition of moral life. The just man lives by faith. The will 
of God is what the Christian has to do, and it is by trust and 
self-surrender that he becomes able to do it. This statement would 
probably seem to all Christians too bald and incomplete to be taken 
as anything like an adequate account of the principles of their 
morality. Some would like to add to it one development or qualifica- 
tion, some another. But Christian morality must always, I appre- 
hend, have for its cardinal assumption sonship toward God, and, for 
its sphere and code, the affections proper to that sonship, and to the 
mutual relations amongst human beings which it involves. 

Outside of the Church we find systems of ethical science endeavour- 
ing to establish themselves, in which no account is taken of such a 
filial relation, or of such filial duties. The field of ethical controversy 
is in the main occupied by two rival schools, that of intuitive or 
spiritualist, and that of inductive or utilitarian morality. Just now, 
fresh life has been thrown into the conflict between the two schools. 
A gallant but evidently somewhat rash assault has been made upon 
the utilitarians by Mr. Lecky, and has been hotly repelled in their 
name by the editor of the Fortnightly Review. The conflict is full of 
interest and instruction. It is easy to see that the intuitional moralists 
are most in sympathy with theological views, and that the utilitarians 
—though Mr. Lecky may be unadvised in saying that their creed is 
practically incompatible with belief in a God—make it their business: 
for the most part to explain human life to its roots without reference: 
to God. But it is generally assumed that the ethical controversy 
should be carried on without the introduction of theological elements; 
and, for various reasons, intuitional moralists who have been not only 
theists, like Mr. Lecky, but undoubted Christians, have thought it 
best to argue moral questions upon grounds which are presumably 
common to themselves and their opponents, and therefore to keep 
their theology in the background. Paley is an exception of some 
importance to these latter remarks. He was a utilitarian moralist, 
adopting what other utilitarians have thought a low standard, and at 
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the same time the will of God and a future life were necessary elements 
in his system. But, as a rule, Christians are expected to maintain 
the intuitive morality without making their Christianity a ground of 
it. On this point I may express the general feeling in the words of 
the late Professor Grote, a clergyman and sincere Christian. The 
position to be held, he says, is this :— 

‘‘That morality suggests religion, and that the more right morality is, the more 
it suggests, and must suggest the true religion: but that morality is in itself 
independent of anything which can, with significance, be called actual religion, 
and that all the great notions of morality are suggested independently of any 
distinctively religious considerations. This latter principle appears to me to 
be of prime importance, for two reasons: the one, that without it morality 
cannot furnish any independent support to definite religion—any argument, 
e.g., in support of the truth of our Christian revelution—and to me it furnishes 

he greatest; the other, that we want morality to have its full force, as morality, 
under fulse religions as well as under the true, and not to be only valid for those 
who acknowledge this latter.” } 

I quote these words with great respect, but the considerations I 
have mentioned, as to the exhaustive pretensions of the properly 
Christian law of duty, make me unable to agree with them. 

In observing the battle between the intuitive and the inductive 
moralists, it may be noticed that the antagonists do not both 
bring their strength to bear upon the same point. The most im- 
portant division in moral science (as Mr. Morley has pointed out 
with perhaps excessive vehemence) is that between the moral standard, 
and the moral sanction. The former answers the question, How do 
we find out and know what is right ? The latter answers the question, 
What constrains us to do it? We ean all say, “I ought to do 
what is right.” But inquirers will ask, either—-Why ought I? 
or, Why is this or that right? Now utilitarians urge, that the 
criterion of rightness in an action is its tendency to promote the 
general well-being or happiness ; and the position is one which it is 
extremely difficult to assail. Intuitive moralists urge, that we have 
instinctive preferences and a consciousness of obligation, which incline 
us @ priori to what is right; that Right asserts an authority over us, 
which we naturally acknowledge. In these contentions each party 
is strong, and it does not appear, so far, that there is any direct con- 
tradiction between them. But if utilitarians affirm that what we 
call the authority of conscience is nothing but impressions of pleasure 
collected by experience and brought to bear in the form of constraint 
upon individuals by law and social opinion, and that all thought and 
feeling and action are only modes of molecular activity ; or if intui- 
tionalists deny that a tendency to promote well-being is a sound test 
of right action, then an undoubted antagonism arises. If, however, 
we are at liberty to take from each school what we choose and to 
leave the rest, we may find ourselves very much disposed to pay defer- 
ence to the criterion by which the utilitarians would discover what is 

(1) From an a letter. 
B! 
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right, and at the same time to believe with the d priori moralists that 
human nature is so made as to recognise the inherent authority of 
what is right, whenever and however it has been discovered. 

The moral standard for the Christian must be the will of God ; 
nor can his moral sanction be anything else than the same will of 
God. That which is right for us to do is what God wills. The 
reason why we ought to do it is because God wills it. There is 
nothing more ultimate or fundamental to the Christian than these 
two principles, which thus coalesce into one. 

But when we have called the will of God our rule and standard, it 
becomes necessary to explain how we are to learn what the will of 
God is. The first impulse with a great number of Christians is to 
pronounce that we learn it from the Bible. An innocent dictum of 
this kind, prompted by the loyalty and reverence which Protestants 
have been taught to cherish towards the Bible, gives great advan- 
tages to hostile reasoners, and is summarily accepted by them as 
the Christian theory of the standard of morality. It is easy to show 
that the Bible cannot serve as such a standard; and it is equally 
easy to show that in the New Testament, and in all the more authori- 
tative utterances of Christian belief, we do not find such a character 
ascribed to the Bible. The authentic Christian theory may be stated 
as follows:—The great principles of the will of God, and those 
which should govern all human action, have been exhibited in the 
most perfect and impressive form in the life of the Son of man. 
These principles commend themselves so naturally to the human con- 
science that they will never be honestly denied by any one. They 
are such as justice, truth, self-control, love. In by far the greater 
part of human life these principles are of themselves sufficient to 
guide and determine conduct. But they do not settle beforehand 
what ought to be done in all circumstances. New circumstances 
raise new questions. One step towards greater perfection suggests 
another step. How, in such cases, are Christians to ascertain what 
is the will of God? We might answer, speaking most broadly, that 
help of every kind is to be willingly accepted. Such a criterion as 
that of congruity with what is already known and thoroughly trusted 
will be of great use. But on the whole the new principle or mode of 
action will have to be proved. Experience is the great test of 
accordance with the will of God. How does it work? is the ques- 
tion which the devout Christian is bound to ask concerning any 
innovation in life. The question is asked with confidence by Chris- 
tians, because they believe that the conditions of human life do 
not come by chance, but are divinely ordered. The verdict of 
experience is necessarily the judgment of the Divine Ruler. This 
is the plain and reiterated teaching of St. Paul, and this was the 
rule on which the first Christians consciously and deliberately acted. 
The prepossessions of a devout mind will be rich in suggestions, but 
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they can never afford to be independent of facts. It will always be 
necessary to prove by trial, Soxipdfev, what the will of God is. 

With regard to the great questions which mark the line of moral 
progress, this has always been the legitimate Christian policy. I do 
not for a moment mean to say that Christians in general have 
faithfully followed it. But they would have been better Christians, 
as well as more useful to the world, if they had. And, though not 
firmly observed, that policy may be distinctly traced in the history 
of Christendom. In regulating customs as to marriage, slavery, 
and other dominant institutions of life-—in deciding upon the 
comparative claims of religion, of country, and of family,—whilst 
hints and suggestions have generally come from the aspirations of 
Christian hearts, the testimony of experience has been confessed by 
the greater Christian teachers to be sacred, and has even been 
accepted as the final judgment. 

And the question how a thing would work, whether experience 
was in favour of it or against it, could not substantially differ from 
the question whether its tendency was to promote the well-being of 
mankind, or not. In other words, Christian judgment has sub- 
mitted to the utilitarian or experiential test. The will of God is 
the real good of mankind. We cannot for a moment allow that 
there can be any possible divergence between the two standards. 
It is true that utilitarians affirm that good is happiness, and happi- 
ness is pleasure, and I admit that there is something extremely 
distasteful to the Christian habit of mind in making pleasure the 
aim and end of existence. But then we find that this notion, in 
the same sense, is almost equally distasteful to the modern utilitarian. 
The selfish theory is utterly and conclusively abandoned by the 
highest utilitarian authorities." They appear to call for the un- 
reserved sacrifice and destruction of himself, if a man can thereby 

(1) See for example Mill's “ Utilitarianism,” pp. 22—24. On the other hand, the 
self-regarding theory has been re-asserted in one of the most remarkable of recent 
ethical discussions (‘The Morals of Expediency and Intuition,” Pall Mall Gazette of 
June 5th and June 8th), by a writer who combines the principles of Bentham and 
Paley. This vigorous thinker says that the utilitarian answer to the question, Why 
ought I to do what is right? is, Because it will conduce to my greatest happiness: and 
he endeavours to prove that the very question, Why ought I, cannot be thoroughly 
understood except so as necessarily to imply such an answer. But he holds that the 
probability of rewards and punishments in a future state must affect the expectation of 
happiness in an important degree. The principle, affirmed by Mr. Mill, that a man is 
bound to give up his own happiness without reserve or hope, if he can thereby promote 
the greater happiness, of others, will be felt by Christians to be a strained and unnatural 
one, binding a needless burden on men. According to Christian belief, he who casts 
himself away will find himself. We are encouraged not to care for ourselves, because 
God cares for us. In some respects those who start from the Christian relation between 
men and God, will rather agree with the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette than with Mr. 
Mill. But there is an important difference between his conception of God and theirs. 
Whilst he thinks of God chiefly as wielding the promises and threats—especially the 


threats—of the future world, they would take the most perfect ideal of parental guidance 
and filial trust as illustrating what God is to men and what men should be to God. 
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promote largely the general happiness of his fellow-men. And 
when we find that they also eagerly insist upon a difference of 
dignity in pleasures, setting the esthetic above the sensual, and the 
moral above the «xsthetic, I do not see that we need have any 
quarrel with them upon this point of the nature of well-being. 

Mr. Lecky, speaking on the side of intuitional morality, is rash 
enough to allege that the higher kind of virtue is not of a nature to 
promote the well-being of mankind, or at least to promote such 
social happiness as he conceives to be the ideal of utilitarians. He 
takes the apparently: high line of advocating, on the ground of 
our native instincts of preference and approbation, a virtue which 
not only does not make happiness its aim, but is actually likely to 
diminish the amount of human happiness. It is inconceivable that 
any one accustomed to believe in God as the Creator of human 
society, should think that there can be a virtue which would in 
the long. run have such an effect. Christians have always assumed 
and taught that obedience to the will of God is the way to true 
happiness. They will agree with Mr. Mill when he says,— 

‘“‘Tf men believe, as most profess to do, in the goodness of God, those who 
think that conduciveness to the general happiness is the essence, or even only 
the criterion of good, must necessarily believe that it is also that which God 
approves ”’ (‘‘ Utilitarianism,” p. 41). ‘‘If it be a true belief that God desires, 
above all things, the happiness of his creatures, and that this was his purpose 
in their creation, utility is not only not a godless doctrine, but more profoundly 
religious than any other. . . . A utilitarian who believes in the perfect good- 
ness and wisdom of God, necessarily believes that whatever God has thought 
fit to reveal on the subject of morals, must fulfil the requirements of utility in 
a supreme degree. . . . Whatever aid religion, either natural or revealed, can 
afford to ethical investigation, is as open to the utilitarian moralist as to any 
other.” (Ibid., pp. 31, 32.) 

Let us take as an example some question within the domain of 
moral science, upon which there would now be a difference of opinion 
amongst well-informed persons. It is a remarkable fact that, whilst 
there is so much diversity as to the grounds of duty, there is so 
little as to the duties themselves. But such a subject as the relation 
of women to men may be considered as belonging to morals, and 
upon this it may be assumed that at the present moment people 
seriously differ. Some would advocate greatly increased facility of 
divorce, an absolutely equal contract in marriage, identical rights 
for each sex before the law, and other innovations affecting the 
position of women. To a certain extent Christians may be said to 
be prepossessed against such proposals. A theory of marriage is 
laid down in the New Testament, which is represented as having 
the sanction of God himself. To give up marriage altogether would 
make a great hole in the New Testament teaching. And certainly 
the general effect of that teaching is to persuade us to regard the 
marriage-tie as sacred, and not to be dissolved. A theory which 
treats marriage as a matter of convenience is repugnant to our 
Christian instincts. But we Christians are quite ready to justify the 
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most reverent view of marriage as conducive to the well-being of 
mankind. We have no fear of its being proved by any appeal to 
experience that the institution of marriage is an injurious one. If 
evidence unfavourable to any existing custom in the department of 
marriage-laws or the legal condition of women begins to accumulate, 
we shall probably be led by our Christian prejudices to scrutinise it 
with severity, and we shall feel an interest in meeting it with argu- 
ments from experience on the other side. But should the unfavour- 
able evidence be manifestly the stronger, it is vain to suppose that 
we shall be unaffected by it. Gradually, perhaps slowly, but surely, 
we shall come to recognise the testimony of experience as bringing 
a Divine sanction with it. Good customs which seem to be endan- 
gered will find a firmer support than they had before. We shall 
once more perceive the will of God in what the facts of life bring 
home to us. The witness of facts, if only we can get it genuine, is 
as positive and authentic a revelation of the will of God as anything 
in the New Testament. 

So far, then, as the determining of what we ought to do is con- 
cerned, we may be better satisfied that we are walking on Christian 
as well as solid ground, in going with Mr. Mill or any other of the 
moralists who make the promotion of human happiness the test of 
right action, than in depending, with Mr. Lecky, on the guidance 
of our innate moral consciousness. And, to turn the matter round, 
the Christian theory of accepting God’s will as our law, and finding 
out by experience what God’s will is, provides us with just those 
means of discovery which utilitarianism professes to supply. 

It is not so easy to describe the sanction as the standard of utilitarian 
ethics. With the Christian the will of God is the sanction as well 
as the standard. We hold ourselves bound to do God’s will beeause 
it is his will. Mr. Mill seems to allow that Christians, without 
giving up their theory of obligation, may be perfect utilitarians by 
simply accepting the utilitarian test. But he holds—in common 
with nearly all moralists, on his own side and on the opposite—that 
duty may be defined without reference to God ; and he undertakes to 
show that utilitarians can account for and produce the phenomena of 
conscience and obligation as well as the @ priori moralists. 

In thoroughness and simplicity Christians may surely contend that 
their theory of obligation is beyond all rivalry. Only let their datum 
be granted—that there is a God who communicates his will, in what- 
ever way, to men, his children—and no one can deny that we have 
in this fact a simple and final explanation of conscience and duty. 
All the language which seems most natural and inevitable about moral 
obligation fits in readily with this theory. We have but to name the 
will of God, to imply that it is absolutely binding upon us. When 
we further consider what we believe about the nature and acts of 
God, the law of complete self-surrender and dependence — the 
principle of righteousness by faith— commends itself to us as 
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necessarily involved in that belief. If all the world consisted of 
believers in the God of the Christians, it would be manifestly futile to 
attempt to construct any other theory of duty but that according to 
which men are responsible to their Maker, as to a perfectly wise 
and just and loving Father. 

Both intuitionalists and utilitarians, however, undertake to explain 
duty without assuming man’s relation to God. And the former do it 
by affirming that there is something in the constitution of man’s 
nature which gives to right action an d priori claim and authority 
over his mind. They make their appeal to the common consciousness. 
When the received morality says to us, You ought to do this and 
that, if we ask, Why ought we ?—intuitionalists answer by asking, 
Don’t you know and feel that you ought ? Utilitarians bring against 
this method the well-known objections, that this is simply turning the 
popular impressions of the moment into a law, and that these supposed 
constitutional assumptions cannot stand against analysis. They 
proceed to analyse. They say that all that they have to deal with is 
the internal persuasion or bias which we call the sense of duty. This 
is, in fact, a strong leaning to what is right, and a strong shrinking 
from what is wrong. They resolve this feeling into the result of 
many influences. They trace it to hereditary tendencies impressed 
on the bodily system, to early education, and, most generally, to the 
action of law and social opinion deterring from and punishing what 
is wrong, and encouraging with approbation and rewards what is 
right. When such influences have been brought steadily to bear 
upon a human organisation, there results the state of feeling called 
conscience, or a sense of duty. To nourish the conscientious feeling 
it is only necessary to strengthen and direct those influences. 

The most determined spiritualist can hardly follow, unmoved, these 
operations of “ victorious analysis”? upon the moral sense. But 
however adequate the explanations, in the hands of an able reasoner, 
may for a moment appear to be, no one can acquiesce in them as 
satisfactory except those who have despaired of the spiritual world. 
The old terminology of morals is continually protesting and rebelling 
against this theory of the conscience. Explain it as you will, the 
word “TI ought” is hardly the word to express a physiological 
inference. If we try to frame a language really suited to such con- 
ceptions of duty, the very life seems to have gone out of morality. 
We miss the most powerful spring of conduct, the most intelligible 
object of appeal, the strongest anchor in a storm of personal tempta- 
tion. For the promotion of inward virtue, the morality of thoughts 
and aspirations, we lose the hold upon a higher power, and have to 
fall back upon self-culture only. The moral chemist may bring 
together materials from below which promise to make the living 
growth of goodness ; but, after all, we continue to feel that we cannot 
dispense with the subtle influence from above, which animates, and 
inspires, and draws the soul upwards. 
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But we Christians do not now profess to deny all morality in those 
by whom the Christian sanction is not accepted. We recognise and 
admire virtue in men who do not practise it because it is the will of 
God. If we, then, whose explanation of morality is that God speaks 
to us, and we hear his voice, and confess his authority, are called 
upon to explain morality in those whose conception of it is a totally 
different one, we must either avail ourselves of some independent 
system of morality for them, or show that our system can adapt itself 
in some way to their case. The latter course seems to me in every 
way preferable. And in order to justify ourselves we need nothing but 
one principle of interpretation, a principle which is on all accounts a 
most important one. We need to conceive of God in a truly spiritual 
manner. That is, we must think of God as mysterious, never more 
than partially apprehended, speaking in nature, and in human society, 
as well as in Christ and in the sacred writers. We must think of 
trust in God and the service of God as not limited to those who 
accept the definitions of theology. 

The narrowest and most formal notions of God and his action are 
too common amongst Christians; and these are naturally welcome 
to those who make it their business to account for all things without 
God. Non-Christians have great excuse for assuming that the will 
of God is but another name for infallible Scripture, or that God only 
acts in miracles, or that faith is a curious principle to be understood 
only by the initiated. But these notions never formed part of the 
higher Christian theology. It is impossible for a man to be an 
earnest and intelligent Christian without being raised by his Chris- 
tianity above them. All the greater Christian theologians have been 
led inevitably to views which, by comparison, may be called mys- 
tical and pantheistic. They have been accustomed to see God in 
all things, and especially in all order and goodness. It would be 
impossible to find a more unmystical and common-sense divine than 
Paley; but even of him Professor Bain remarks, with significant 
wonder, “‘ He cannot, it seems, trust human nature with a single 
charitable act apart from the intervention of the Deity.” We should 
not use by preference the word “intervention; ’’ but assuredly a 
spiritual theology, whilst ready to acknowledge the charitable acts 
of any man, would never admit that one of them was done without 
the Deity. We say then that everything to which the idea of duty 
attaches itself is some aspect or manifestation of God; that a moral 
law, whence soever derived, is, in fact, a law of God; that ideals 
cherished with reverence are shadows of the Divine perfection ; that 
even devotion to human kind is devotion to the Father in whose 
image mankind is made. We do not invent these interpretations 
merely for the sake of contriving an ambitious, but unreal and delu- 
sive, comprehension; these and similar statements have been expressed 
from the first in the language of Christian doctrine, and with an eye 
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to Christians only. We preach upon them from texts of Scripture’ 
in sermons intended for the edification of believers. So that this 
method is a perfectly real one to Christians, and we apply it to 
ourselves far more, and more naturally, than we think of applying 
it to unbelievers. But it is capable of application to their case as 
well as to ours. It will follow then that, according to the Christian 
view, he who regards Duty as having an indefeasible claim upon 
him is really acknowledging the absolute sovereignty of God’s will ; 
he who forgets himself to live for his fellows is living for Christ 
and for God; he who cherishes an ideal of honour and purity and 
kindness, is paying homage to the Son of man, and striving after 
the perfection of God. A conscience is a conscience, however it has 
been produced; and the higher law to which it is in fact sensitive, 
however it may be named by the owner of the conscience, is neces- 
sarily by Christians named the law of God. 

Professor Huxley, in the paper in this Review, in which he has de- 
clared so uncompromising a determination to know nothing but natural 
phenomena and their laws, seems to reduce the noblest acts of duty to 
the precise level of the contractile agitation of the protoplasm in the 
hairs of the stinging-nettle. “All thought,” he says, “is but the ex- 
pression of molecular changes in the physical matter of life. As surely 
as every future grows out of past and present, so will the physiology 
of the future gradually extend the realm of matter and law until it 
is co-extensive with knowledge, with feeling, and with action.” 
Most of his readers cannot help feeling depressed by such a prospect, 
and would at any rate take it to be discouraging to moral appeals 
and exhortations; but Mr. Huxley, with his unsparing severity, 
when he has excited their fears, proceeds to laugh at them as foolish; 
and he himself seems to consider the identity in nature of action and 
contractility as positively suggesting with peculiar emphasis a moral 
conclusion. ‘Why trouble ourselves,” he asks, “with anything 
beyond natural phenomena? We live in a world which is full of 
misery and ignorance, and the plain duty of each and all of us is to 
try to make the little corner he can influence somewhat less miser- 
able and somewhat less ignorant than it was before he entered it.” 
The plain duty of each and all of us! Where in the world, we are 
inclined to ask, does Mr. Huxley find a place for plain duty amongst 
his molecular changes? Nevertheless, we see that he does acknow- 
ledge a plain duty for all and each; and this plain duty he declares 
to be to strive against misery and ignorance. Well; any man who 
does that, in the eye of the Christian, is doing God’s will; if he is 
responsible for doing it, he is really responsible to God. Mr. Huxley 
is a physiologist, and goes a little aside from his own professional 


(1) For example: “ God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him.” ‘Every one that loveth is born of God.’ ‘When saw we thee an 
hungred and fed thee? ...... Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
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line in making this appeal to our consciences. But when we see the 
warmth with which such moralists as Mr. Mill, say, or M. Comte, 
treat moral questions, the enthusiasm with which they desire the im- 
provement of the human race, their indignation against wrong, their 
reverence for goodness, the profound sense of responsibility they 
would cultivate in themselves and others, we cannot but say, these 
men live by faith more than most Christians, and their faith is n— 
what? In what we, speaking for ourselves, should most certainly 
name God. 

It may make philosophers smile, thus to pronounce them theists and 
even Christians, whether they will or no. But these considerations 
are not addressed expressly to them. The object of them is to justify 
the Christian theory of duty as capable of universal application. 
Mr. Bain says of Paley, “ The ethical standard with him is the con- 
joined reference to the will of the Deity, and to utility or human 
happiness. He is unable to construct a scheme applicable to man- 
kind generally, until they are first converted to a belief in revelation.” 
From such an objection I desire to clear the doctrine of those who 
make the will of God the supreme law. I contend that Christians 
have no need to add an exoteric to their esoteric morality. The 
theory taught them by their Master and St. Paul and St. John 
serves for all the world. It accepts the utilitarian test of the right- 
ness of actions without reserve. It more manifestly embraces, and 
gives much-needed support to, the whole intuitional morality. It 
is able and willing to recognise and affiliate the goodness of all good 
men, whatever they may profess to believe. In utilitarianism there 
is nothing which there is not in Christianity. What there is in the 
Christian ethical system beyond and in advance of utilitarianism— 
how it gives birth to a larger and finer code of duties, how it presents 
more powerful and inspiring motives, how by dealing at once with 
the heart, out of which are the issues of life, it escapes the embar- 
rassment of a system which is primarily a morality of actions,’ how it 


(1) It is by no means an easy thing to define an action. There is on one side the 
Scylla of making it mechanical, by shutting out mind and feeling from it; and on the 
other side the Charybdis of putting too much mind and feeling into it, and so making it 
include what does not properly belong to it. The question of the relation of a 
motive to an action is so important that I may be permitted to refer to an incidental 
discussion of it in a note contained in the second edition of Mr. Mill’s “ Utilitarianism” 
(p. 26). Mr. Mill says in the text of his work (p. 26), “ Utilitarian moralists have gone 
beyond almost all others in affirming that the motive has nothing to do with the morality 
of the action, though much with the worth of the agent. THe who saves a fellow-creature 
from drowning does what is morally right, whether his motive be duty or the hope of 
being paid for his trouble; he who betrays the friend that trusts him, is guilty of a 
crime, even if his object be to serve another friend to whom he is under greater obliga- 
tions.” I had objected to this statement, in a criticism which Mr. Mill does me the 
honour to notice, that we cannot help taking the motive into account, in estimating the 
rightness or wrongness of an action; and I had suggested more extreme alternative 
cases than Mr. Mill’s, as that the life of the drowning man was saved in order that he 
might be tortured alive, and that the friend was betrayed with an eye to his own greater 
good. Mr. Mill replies, that by a common and venial oversight, I have confounded the 
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invests the human ideal with heavenly radiance, touching the imagina- 
tion as well as the heart,—on these topicsit has been beyond my present 
purpose to dwell. My conclusion is, let not Christians be distrustful 
of their theology. Let them be glad to see it searched and proved 
by any trial. Marcus Aurelius has said (iii. 13)—a Christian ought 
to say it with tenfold meaning and confidence—* The bond which 
unites the divine and human to one another is such, that neither 
wilt thou do anything well which pertains to man without at the 
same time having a reference to things divine ; nor the contrary.” 
J. Liurwertyn Davies. 


very different ideas of motive and intention, the distinction between which utilitarian 
moralists (and Bentham pre-eminently) have taken great pains to illustrate. In the case 
of rescue which I have supposed, not only the motive, Mr. Mill says, but the act itself 
is different. The rescue is only the necessary first step of an act far more atrocious than 
leaving the man to drown would have been. True: but the same criticism appears to 
me to apply to Mr. Mill’s own illustrations. What Mr. Mill, in the passage quoted, calls 
motives, Bentham would rather have called intentions. Intention may regard, says 
Bentham, either the act or its consequences. The man who hoped to be paid for saving 
the other from drowning, intended, Bentham would have said, to make some money ; his 
motive was desire of money, a thing neither good nor bad. The saving of life was right, 
because saving life is generally conducive to happiness.* In the other case, what 
Mr. Mill calls the man’s “‘ object’”-—meaning his motive—would also be, more strictly, 
his “intention.” To serve his friend is his tntention, and the betrayal of the other 
friend’s trust is ‘a necessary first step of this act;’’ his motive is that variety of bene- 
volence which is called gratitude,—a motive which, according to Bentham, might just 
as easily prompt a wrong action asaright one. As regards this particular point, then, 
I venture to think that I have offended against accurate distinction neither more nor less 
than Mr. Mill himself. The question of importance is, how we are to give an action its 
full moral quality, when we separate it from the motives and disposition. Bentham is 
so extremely cool in his judgments, and refers so continually to pleasure and pain, that 
he seems to evacuate the actions he discusses of moral quality altogether. To him it is 
enough to call an action pernicious, without stamping it as wicked. He would have so 
far differed from Mr. Mill, I imagine, as to persist that in the case I suggested, the man 
in the mere saving of life was doing what ought to be called right, because generally 
beneficial, although in the particular case it was a step to a wrongaction. Mr. Mill 
appears to be unwilling to call a bad man’s act, done with a bad purpose, a good act. 
On the other hand, are we willing to say with him that a man who betrays a friend in 
order to serve another friend to whom he is under greater obligations, “is guilty of a 
crime,” no less than if the act were a wholly selfish one? The act, in the legal or 
Benthamite view, is a wrong one; it is an act for law to punish. But in pronouncing 
on the guilt of the doer, in considering the reflex character of the act, we can hardly 
help taking motives into account. Mr. Mill allows us indeed to do this, if we are 
estimating the worth of the agent. We may infer, he says, disposition from acts, and 
shall think well or ill of a man according to his disposition. Well, what I contend is, 
that this principle of estimating according to motives, runs of necessity into our judg- 
ment of acts when we are determining their moral quality. Bentham himself says, “ It 
is an acknowledged thing that every kind of act whatever is apt to assume a different 
character, and be attended with different effects, according to the nature of the motives 
which give birth to it.”’ It is most natural, when we are thinking of moral responsi- 
bility, to regard an act as an expression of mind or feeling. And Christians will 
habitually and consistently so regard it. They will always look beyond the act to its 
motives. In their view, acts derive their morality from the actuating purpose or feeling. 
And they will judge of feeling as right and noble, or the opposite, not only by its ten- 
dency to produce beneficial results (although they will accept this as a safe criterion), but 
also as it is in harmony or not with what they have learnt to be the highest attributes of 
the Divine nature. 











CLAUDE TILLIER: AN UNKNOWN SATIRIST. 


Ir is probable that few readers, even amongst those best acquainted 
with French literature, will already know the name at the head 
of this article, and it is more than probable that it is here for the 
first time printed beyond the limits of Claude Tillier’s native land. 
He is not much known in Paris even, and not generally known in 
France. Who and what was he, and why do we write about him 
here? He was a provincial humourist and satirist, born at Clamecy, 
a little place on the banks of the river Yonne, where it flows, still 
in its infancy, amongst the picturesque hills of the Morvan. He 
died at Nevers, in 1844, at the age of forty-three. He wrote a good 
many pamphlets and a few stories, and his life was that of a poor 
schoolmaster and provincial journalist. THe wrote in a small paper 
published at Clamecy, and called the ‘‘ Independent,” and afterwards 
edited a newspaper at Nevers called 7 Association. His pamphlets 
and stories were collected soon after his death, and an edition in four 
volumes was printed and published at Nevers, by one Sionest. This 
edition, which is dated 1846, has long been exhausted, and as it 
has not been succeeded by others, Tillier’s works are exceedingly 
difficult to get. Copies still circulate like books from a lending 
library, and their owners cannot keep them on their shelves; they are 
all worn by much use, and it is probable that in many instances the 
four volumes have parted company. This is as much as to say that 
Tillier has many admirers. He has; and all who admire him at all 
admire him enthusiastically. He is also very much disliked by those 
who from conviction, or from the sympathy of situation and cireum- 
stances, naturally take part with the personages whom he attacked in 
his pamphlets. It is not easy for a good Catholic to like a man who 
did all he could to make a bishop ridiculous, and who spoke very 
disrespectfully of relics, suggesting that they might be profitably 
converted into bone-black. On the other hand, the sceptical part 
of the population, always very numerous in northern and central 
France, enjoy his satirical writings still, though the objects of his 
attacks are now for the most part dead, and would in some instances 
be forgotten, if Tillier had not given them a “cruel immortality.” 
So far as I have been able to judge from the interest still taken in 
Tillier, a new edition of his works would be a very safe speculation ; 
but as his fame is exclusively provincial—almost local—no Parisian 
publisher would be likely to undertake it; and provincial book- 
sellers, at least in such a small place as Nevers, are apt to consider 
a book in four volumes rather a heavy speculation. Indeed, it is 
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much to the credit of M. Sionest to have ventured upon this edition 
of 1846. The only hope that I have for a continuation of the 
literary vitality of Tillier’s name is, that some house in Paris might 
be persuaded to issue a new edition of the fictions. It is always a 
great misfortune to an author when his reputation is too local; and 
it is, on the other hand, rather a good sign, when a writer who is 
known to all is not known in his own locality. There is a pettiness 
in provincial fame which seems to be a real hindrance to the exten- 
sion of it across nations and continents. It is as if the winged 
Messengers, who ought to carry the name wherever the winds 
blow, hovered perpetually round one village. The sound of their 
innumerable wings is all concentrated in one place. 

Claude Tillier is very famous in the regions about Nevers, and yet 
there is nothing in the nature of his genius to confine his fame so 
narrowly as this. The novels are not too local; it is true that they 
belong to the soil, but not in any sense implying exclusion of readers 
bred elsewhere. They are written in admirable French, with a 
remarkable abstinence from patois, and might be as thoroughly 
enjoyed in Paris as in the Nivernais itself. No doubt many English- 
men would appreciate them; but without desiring to imply that 
there is any want of literary faculty in the English mind, it may be 
observed that the distinguishing quality of Tillier is not an English 
but a French quality, namely—finesse (using the word in its true 
French sense). ‘Tillier is exquisitely fin; and his humour is so 
delicate, so careless about explaining itself, that much of it would 
be missed (and that often the very best of it) by a reader accustomed, 
as the English reader is accustomed, to have anything facetious set 
before him as plainly as possible, and repeated twenty-five times, 
that he may have every opportunity of seeing the significance of it. 
Some of our own writers and painters have been fins also,,\—Gold- 
smith and Leslie were; yet I should not say that it is a very 
common quality with English writers, because our public likes other 
qualities better, which are scarcely compatible with it; and writers 
do not write simply what they feel might be good in itself, but what 
is likely to be understood by the public they address. Englishmen 
are often very acute and very humorous; but they do not take 
delight in the delicacy of an idea for the sake of that delicacy. This 
is the point on which Tillier is essentially French. Ifa beautiful or 
lively idea comes to him he handles it as tenderly as he would handle 
a butterfly, gives you one clear glimpse of it in half a sentence or a 

(1) There is no English word that will even approximately translate jin and _jinesse. 
The dictionaries give a column of instances, but never any equivalent word. Finesse is 
always taken in the bad sense when popularly used in England. The only possible 
translation of jim would be a whole sentence. It implies the union of intense keenness 


of perception with moderation. Quict humour is very commonly associated with the 
quality, but not essential to it. 
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phrase, with no more apparent satisfaction with his ¢rowvaille than 
a quiet smile may indicate. If you have seen it, very well; if not, 
he will not call your attention to it a second time.’ 

Tillier was the son of a locksmith at Clamecy, and being an 
intelligent and studious boy, made such rapid progress with his 
learning, that his native town, which possessed a scholarship at the 
lycée of Bourges, sent him there to finish his education. In 1814, 
he set himself at the head of a party of youths in the college, tore 
the white cockade, and replied to the official cry of “ Vive le Roi!” 
by the ery, “ Vive ’Empereur!” 

He left the picturesque town of Bourges in 1819, having passed 
through the curriculum of education (hens, and became maitre d’ études 
in the college of Soissons, after which he filled the same post in a 
private school in Paris. The reader will at once understand the 
position of a maitre d’ études, if he knows that in a French college the 
“studies,” or rooms where lessons are prepared, are separated from 
the “classes,” or rooms where lessons are heard. The maitre d’ études 
is a master whose business is to see that the boys learn their lessons, and 
his position is by no means an exalted one, being neither well paid nor 
much respected. Poor Tillier fell, hosvever, into a still worse career than 
that, for, being a conscript in 1821, he was forced to go to the Spanish 
war as an artilleryman. When we reflect that this war was directly 
against Tillier’s political principles, and that he had the most ardent 
convictions, we can only wonder how he bore the life at all. For six 
weary years did this intelligent and cultivated man labour as the 
servant of acannon. It is conceivable enough that a man of genius 
would willingly turn soldier if the fighting were against some 
gigantic tyranny that he hated; but when he has to fight in favour 
of what he hates the lot is a very hard one. These six years of 
military service being at length ended, Tillier came back to Clamecy 
in 1828, set up as a schoolmaster, and got married. Soon afterwards 
he was appointed master of the école communale, a position about 
equal to that of a parish schoolmaster in an English village. His 
literary career began in 1831, and as French journalists sign their 
articles, his contributions to a local newspaper drew down upon him 
the vengeance of certain magnates of the place, who proposed to give 
him an usher, to divide his work and share his meagre income. 
Tillier made a humorous remonstrance, in which he set forth the 
absurdity of harnessing together a horse and a donkey, and said that 
if this were to be done the horse would tender his resignation. So 
he resigned, and set up a school of his own, but his enemies got him 

(1) This is true of Tillier in his best vein, but he occasionally passes into caricature, 
and then is no longer fin. We shall come shortly to instances of both states. What I 
mean in the text is not that Tillier was always fin, but that his capacity for being so, 


when in his best mood, is his most eminent quality. It is less displayed in his pam- 
phlets, which are polemical, than in his novels. 
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put in prison; and, no doubt, during his week of imprisonment 
many bitter thoughts occurred to him, which afterwards found 
expression in his terrible pamphlets. 

His first pamphlet appeared in 1840, and his success encouraged 
him to rely entirely upon his pen for subsistence. His purely literary 
career lasted four years, and it included the drudgery of newspaper 
editing. Since he died of consumption, it is evident that during 
these years he must have had a painful struggle against declining 
health. His old deaf mother remained near him, and nursed him, 
and his perpetual effort was to cheat her into the belief that he was 
not very ill, after all. Here is a fragment written by Tillier himself 


in the last weeks or days of his life, one of the saddest pages in 
literature :— 


Ma mére est a cédté de mon fauteuil de malade; elle est sourde, la pauvre 
femme, et nous ne pouyons guére nous faire entendre; mais elle est la qui 
a’ enveloppe de tous ses regards, qui cherche a deviner dans mes yeux ce que je désire, 
et dans le moindre pli de mon front ce qui me déplait ; elle a quitté l'autre moitié 
de sa famille, celle qui n’a pas besoin d’elle, pour prendre sa part de mon agonie. 
Les soins qu'elle avait donnés 4 mon enfance, elle les prodigue 4 ma précoce 
vieillesse. Elle a déja vu mourir un fils, et elle vient encore me préter l’appui de 
son bras pour me faire descendre plus doucement les pentes de la vie. 

Pauvre mére! de quelle lourde main Dieu yous a-t-il donc mesuré les larmes 
qu'il a mises sous votre paupiére! Dieu ne serait-il done point juste envers 
les méres? Un fils ne peut enterrer qu’une fois sa mére; mais une meére, de 
combien de fils souvent ne porte-t-elle pas le deuil! Suis-je au moins le dernier 
enfant qu’elle enterrera? Lui en restera-t-il un dernier pour lui fermer les 
yeux et méler a nos os ses chéres dépouilles ? est-elle destinée 4 emporter la clef 
de notre chétive maison ? 

Oh! combien je suis moins a plaindre quelle! Je meurs quelques jours 
ayant ceux de ma génération; mais je meurs dans cet age ou finit la jeunesse, 
et aprés lequel la vie n’est plus qu’une longue décadence. Je rendrai 4 Dieu 
mes facultés telles qu’il me les a données: mon imagination vole toujours d’un 
vol libre dans l’espace et le temps n’a point blanchi les plumes de son aile. Je 
n’ai perdu que quelques uns de ceux que j’aimais, et quand je vais 4 la Tous- 
saint, visiter le cimetiére ot dorment nos pauvres ancétres, a peine trouvé-je dans 
le gazon quelques débris de noms qui me sont chers. Je suis semblable a l’arbre 
qu’on coupe ayant encore des fruits entre le trone dont il est poussé et les jeunes 
rejetons quipoussent. Belle et pale automne! tu ne m’as point vu cette année, 
dans tes chemins bordés @herbes flétries ; je n’ai yu ton doux soleil et je n’ai 
senti tes brises parfumées que de ma fenétre ; mais nous nous en irons ensemble ! 
Je yeux mourir avec la derniére feuille des peupliers, avec la derniére fleur de 
la prairie, avec le dernier chant des oiseaux, enfin avec tout ce qui est doux, avec 
tout ce qui est beau dans l'année. Il faut que ce soit la premiére bise qui me 
dise: Jl faut partir! Ne vaut-il pas mieux mourir a temps que de vieillir ? 

The touch about his poor mother, “Is she destined to carry away 
the key of our poor little house?” is infinitely pathetic. But the 
whole picture is profoundly moving—the dying man sitting in his 
arm-chair, and his old deaf mother come to sit by him, and work for 
him, and minister to his comfort, watching for the indication of wants 
that cannot be communicated to her verbally. And the son, thinking 
hour by hour how sad and desolate she will be when he goes, and 
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hoping that she may not be left utterly alone. And then the biting 
satirist, the dreaded pamphleteer, looks out on the autumnal fields, 
and all his simple love of nature breaks forth in the tenderest regret. 

M. Félix Pyat, in his preface to Tillier’s works, observes with 
truth that the pamphleteer is now absorbed in the journalist, and 
that both have strictly the same office. The office is foreseen in the 
order of nature, and is in fact one of the functions of the great 
spiritual power. The priest and the pamphleteer do not like each other, 
and believe that their work is very different, but, in reality, they 
perform similar though not identical functions, and their jealousy is 
a jalousie de métier. ‘Tillier did-not simply hate priests, he loathed 
them, and the priests detested Tillier, yet both were exercising 
spiritual power, Tillier by his pamphlets, the priests by their dis- 
courses. Some discredit attaches itself to the militant pamphleteer, 
because he speaks on his own responsibility, and is not backed, as the 
priest is, by a vast and venerable organisation. But if the pamphleteer 
has talent and truth on his side, he is backed by the forces of nature, 
and, therefore, in his way, is a power having a place in the world. A 
pamphleteer is simply a journalist of the higher class—that is, a 
maker of articles on contemporary men and events, who does not 
publish his compositions in a newspaper, but issues them separately. 
He loses by doing so the support which the reputation of a journal 
might give him, but he gains in individual influence. During his 
brief career as a writer of pamphlets Tillier became powerful in his 
own neighbourhood, and the mere fact that spiritual influence. is 
attainable by these means is enough to prove that they are in the 
order of nature, though not officially recognised by human hierarchies. 
If a man, who has anything to say, wait until some official hierarchy 
authorises him to say it, he may wait until he dies; and even if 
the hierarchy permitted him to speak, the mere fact of such a 
permission would trammel him. A bishop is officially allowed to 
speak ; but what bishop is half so free to say what he thinks as Claude 
Tillier was? The unofficial character of the pamphleteer is, in fact, 
as much in favour of his practical efficiency as it is against his social 
consideration. ‘Tillier was not in a bad position for the work he had 
todo. He was a poor man, acquainted with the hardships of life, 
and, at the same time, an educated man, able to say all that he had 
to say in the most forcible and masterly language. He had the two 
educations most needed for such work as his, the austere education of 
poverty, and the polish of intellectual training. The one tempered 
the steel of his rapier, the other brought it to a fine point. 

I will speak of him first as a pamphleteer, and before doing so, 
make, with the reader’s permission, an observation or two about good 
taste, in which, from the common point of view, Tillier was often 
deficient. No expression of condemnation is more dreaded in 

VOL. VI. N.S. c 
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England than the phrase, “it is in bad taste.” "When once uttered 
people scarcely dare question the justice of it, fearing even to appear 
to defend anything so abominable. In short, these two words, 
“bad taste,” describe now in England the great social heresy, and 
sound in our ears with that peculiarly hateful sound which in the 
days of our fathers attached to such words as “ Radical,” “ Free- 
trader,” “ Papist,” “Socinian,” and the like. The inference from 
an examination of the current criticism on conduct would appear 
to be that good and bad taste are terms, like orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy, relative to power. As orthodoxy is the dominant doxy, and 
heterodoxy any other doxy, so good taste is the strong man’s way 
of behaving, and bad taste another man’s way of behaving. Unless, 
indeed, the latter is simply submissive. 

It is, therefore, inevitable that a pamphleteer like Tillier—a poor 
man, an insignificant man, attacking men of rank and position— 
should have been constantly guilty of bad taste. But it is like the 
“bad taste” of Mr. Bright—always on the side of humanity against 
privilege. He is not to be cowed by the appearances of State and 
power ; his organ of veneration does not subjugate his reasoning 
faculty ; and notwithstanding the high social position, or the 
numerical forces of his adversaries, he coolly estimates their real 
power, and feels that, though apparently weak and alone, he him- 
self is sustained by the intelligent and manly part of the public. 


For instance, after laughing at his contemporaries for being so much 
afraid of the Jesuits, he says, “what if all the priests in France 
were Jesuits, what have you to fear from them ?” 


Vous yous imaginez que les prétres ont beaucoup d’influence, parce que la 
foule, cette poussiére que souléve tout ce qui agite atmosphere, tourbillonne volontiers 
autour @eux, parce que yous yoyez des bandes de femmes et d’enfants suivre 
leurs processions; parce que quelques vieux hommes qui ne savent plus que 
faire vont passer une heure ou deux a leur église. Mais sur la partie vivante de 
la Nation, celle qui a une téte d’homme et un cceur de citoyen, ils n’ont point 
de prise : elle glisse sous leur étreinte comme wne outre imbibée @huile; ils ont 
beau dorer leurs hamecons, ils n’y prennent que quelques ablettes étourdies et 
de vieilles carpes que leur grand age a rendwes aveugles. 


With the same easy confidence in the good sense of the more 
intelligent section of his countrymen, Tillier rebukes the timidity of 
those who dreaded the predominance of the priesthood in educa- 
tion. ‘ Don’t exclude the priests,” he said; “let education be free, 
and you have nothing to fear from them.” 


Pourquoi les prétres s’empareraient-ils avec tant de facilité de l’instruction 
si elle était libre? Reconnaissez-vous en eux une capacité infuse qui n’existe 
point chez les laiques? lLorsqu’il seront dans leur classe, l’inspiration du Saint 
Esprit descendra-t-elle sur eux comme s’ils étaient dans un concile ? auront-ils 
des saints qui feront des miracles de syntaxe et de méthode, comme ils en ont qui font 
des guérisons miraculeuses ? ou, s'ils n’en ont point, en feront-ils venir de Rome ? 
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Enfin, comme ce mendiant béni de Dieu, leur suffira-t-il de dire: ‘‘ Que 


Vinstruction publique entre dans mon sac,” pour qu'elle s’empresse d’y 
entrer ? 


And on the next page comes a splendid paragraph of the truest 
liberal sentiment. If they get public instruction into their hands, 
it must be because the majority of families are willing to have it so ; 
and to forbid them to instruct implies the fear that they would enjoy 
the support of this majority. 


Quand bien méme, du reste, le clergé devrait s’emparer infailliblement de 
linstruction, serait-ce une raison pour lui en escarper les bords? Pour que les 
prétres s’emparassent de Vinstruction que faudrait-il? que la majorité des 
familles edt placé en eux sa confiance; or, la majorité des familles, c’est la 
Nation. C’est done parceque vous leur supposez la confiance de la Nation, que 
vous voulez les exclure de l’enseignment public? Mais prenez garde a ce que 
vous allez faire! agir ainsi envers eux c’est leur dire: ‘‘ Nous ne youlous pas 
que yous enseigniez parceque yous enseigneriez trop bien si nous yous per- 
mettions d’avoir des chaires.” Pour moi, je vous avoue que je me trouyerais 
trés honoré d’étre exclu de cette maniére. Si votre intention est de rehausser 
les prétres, vous ne sauriez employer un meilleur moyen que celui-ci. Je serais 
faché sans doute que vos colléges tombassent devant les maisons religieuses, 
mais j'aime encore mieux l’égalité devant la loi que vos colléges. 


There is a superb loftiness in a subsequent passage, where he tells 
the French people that its fears are ridiculous, if it is master of 
its own house. This passage is so eloquent, so grand, and so 
scornful, that had it been pronounced orally in a national assembly 


it would have produced an effect never to be forgotten. 


Je n’ai pas, moi, imposé ma yolonté a des rois et a des empereurs; je n’ai 
point commandé au Caire, ordonné en maitre 4 Rome, régné a Madrid, signé 
des traités 4 Vienne, passé des revues 4 Berlin, je n’ai pas eu un mois sous ma 
domination les cendres de Moscow: mais si j’avais une maison, fit-elle grande 
comme Paris, 11 ME SEMBLE QUE J’Y SERAIS LE MAiITRE; quand je youdrais 
mettre un habit, si mon valet de chambre m’apportait une redingote, le dréle 
gotiterait de ma houssine; et i/ ne fuudrait pas, s'il me plaisait de manger gras le 
vendredi, que mon cuisinier s’ avisdt de servir maigre! Tl aurait beau dire qu'il a 
peur de mon aumonier, je le jetterais 4 la porte et je mettrais un artiste 
luthérien 4 sa place. Or, ignores-tu, peuple souverain, que lu France est ta 
maison, que tu y es le maitre, et que tes ministres ne sont que tes premiers 
domestiques? .... 

A la vérité, nos péres ont obéi Aun empereur; mais quel peuple eit jamais 
un plus grand et plus glorieux maitre? Et eux, encore, ils étaient bien moins 
les serviteurs de Napoléon que ses compagnons d’armes; s’ils le suivaient, c’est 
quw il les conduisait toujours 1’ od ils voulaient aller: ils marchaient tant que 
Vaigle volait, et l’aigle ne s’arrétait que sur le clocher d’une capitale. Mais toi, 
vois quels sont ceux qui te tordent, comme une rouette, entre leurs mains; qui 
mettent leur volonté 4 la place de ta volonté abolie! Va! quand trente-deux 
millions d’hemmes ne peuvent se faire obéir par six ministres ils sont dignes de 
ramper sous des prétres. ‘Toi, vieux grenadier d’Austerlitz et de Marengo, te 


x 
6 


voila destiné A servir la messe! 


Tillier had the bad taste, not only to speak lightly of the powers 
of the earth, but even to laugh at sacred things. Now if there is 
one thing which believers cannot tolerate, it is to have their beliefs 
laughed at. They laugh at the beliefs of others very readily ; but it 
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is in the worst possible taste to laugh at their beliefs. Tillier must 
therefore have made himself bitterly hated by the comme il faut 
and the Catholic population of Nevers for the persistent ridicule 
with which he pursued the little arts and doings of the priests. For 
example, some relics had been brought from Rome (a femur and part 
of a skull), which the clergy decided to have belonged to a martyr of 
imperial blood, Saint Flavia. A wax image of the saint was carried 
through Nevers with all the splendour of an episcopal procession, 
and Tillier wrote a pamphlet about these doings in his lightest and 
most amusing style, in which he demolished the very slender 
evidence for the authenticity of the relics, and narrated (or made 
the saint herself narrate) how a recent miracle had been performed. 
A conversation takes place between Tillier and the holy image, in 
the course of which Tillier contrives to scatter sarcasms at a news- 
paper and four notabilities :— 

es Mais, franchement, est-ce que vous faites des miracles ?” 

‘«‘ Certainement, Monsieur,” me 1épondit-elle. 

** Alors, donneriez-vous bien un peu d’esprit 4 ?Echo de la Niévre ?” 

**Pourquoi non, Monsieur? est-ce que la puissance de Dieu n’est pas 
infinie °” 

‘* Inspireriez-vous bien un petit discours de dix minutes au député de l’arron- 
dissement de Cosne *” 

“Cela ne me parait pas impossible; Dieu a bien tiré une source d’eau vive 
d’un rocher.” 

«Et le roi de Clamecy, M. Dupin ainé, ’homme au boutoir, feriez yous bien 
en sorte qu’ayant parlé blanc il ne dit pas noir?” 

‘**La langue et la pensée des mortels sont entre les mains de Dieu, mon cher 
Monsieur Claude.” 

‘* Enfin, Madame, pourriez-yous élever d’un cran plus haut M. Dufétre dans 
sa propre estime ?” 

“Oh! pour cela, Monsieur, c’est impossible.” 


Then Tillier gets the image to talk with him very confidentially 
about a miracle that has lately been attributed to its supernatural 
power : 


‘* Voici le fait,” says the image: ‘ces jours passés, une femme m’améne une 
espéce de petit aveugle; elle le plante 4 genoux devant ma chasse, lui pose un 
chapelet entre les mains, et lui ordonne de réciter. Or, cette vieille imbécile 
m’ayait amené un aveugle de bon aloi, et il fallait que je lui rendisse la lumiére; 
vous concevez que j’aurais autant aimé qu’elle se fit adressée 4 un oculiste. 
Quand le gamin eut bien tourné et retourné son chapelet, on lui met un morceau 
d’étoffe sous les yeux, et on lui demande de quelle couleur elle est; il répond 
sans hésiter qu’elle est rouge ; or, l’étoffe était noire. On lui en présente un 
second, un troisiéme, un quatriéme—tous les chiffons, enfin, que les vieilles 
femmes ont dans leurs poches : toujours ce vilain petit éraillé devinait a ’envers; 
et personne 1a, pas le moindre sacristain pour le souffler! Vous concevez, Mon- 
sieur, quelle dit étre ma confusion ! une proche parente de Domitien rester en 
figure d’ane devant tout le public de la neuvaine! Je suais sous le velours de 
ma pourpre comme si j’eusse eu la fiévre cérébrale; je me repentais presque de 
m’étre laissée faire martyr par M. Gaume, et s’il se fut trouvé 1a, je lui aurais 
donné de ma palme d’or au visage.” 
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‘* Quoi, Madame, vous yous seriez portée 4 cette extrémité ?” 

‘*Sans doute, Monsieur; une sainte n’aime pas plus qu’un autre qu’on la 
ballotte. Heureusement un bon jeune homme me vint en aide: il s’approche de mon 
aveugle, et passant une rose sous son nerf olfactif, ‘Mon ami,’ lui dit-il, ‘ qu’est- 
ce cela?’ Alors les yeux du malade, s’illuminant tout-d-eoup, il répondit, ‘Mon- 
sieur, c’est une rose.’ C’est ainsi que je guéris ce petit malheureux de sa cécité.” 


Claude Tillier was a thorn in the side of Monseigneur Dufétre, 
Bishop of Nevers. He let the bishop alone, once, for a short space 
of time, and excused himself afterwards for this abstinence on the 
plea that as the bishop had done nothing to deserve a pamphlet, 
a pamphlet could not be written about him :— 


Maintenant que M. Dufétre se fait modeste je le laisse jouir du bénéfice de sa 
modestie. Or, ces mémes personnes me disent: ‘‘ Mais M. Claude, yous ne 
nous parlez plus de M. Dufétre; l’auriez-vous amnistié, comme yous avez fait 
autrefois de M. Paillet, ou bien étes-yous entré dans la congrégation des 
Jésuites?” Jeleur répondrai ce que précédemment je leur répondais: ‘‘ Le 
pamphlétaire ne peut prendre de sujets la ot il n’y en a point. Je suis comme 
le liévre qui reste 4 la méme place tant qu’il y a du serpolet a brouter, et qui 
émigre aussitét qu’il n’y ena plus. M. Dufétre ne fait plus de saints, il ne 
fabrique plus de miracles, il ne triomphe plus, que youlez-yous que j’en dise ? 
L’illustre prélat est-il un sujet de pamphlet mémedans sonsommeil? Croyez- 
vous que j’ai pris 4 tache d’étre son persécuteur? Pourquoi troublerai-je le 
silence de sa vie obscure et retirée, et irais-je, du bruit de mes critiques, inter- 
rompre ses pri¢res? Me prenez-yous pour une hyéne qui va déterrant les 
cadayres ? 

The preceding extract serves as a preface to a story about the 
bishop’s visit to a small village in the course of an episcopal tour. 
He got there an hour too soon, and missed the ceremonial of his 
reception. This put him out of temper, and he declined to stay to 
déjetiner with the parish priest. But one of the bishop’s clerical atten- 
dants had penetrated into the kitchen and seen a magnificent salmon, 
so as Monseigneur was departing, having actually one foot on the 
step of the episcopal carriage, this fact was whispered mysteriously 
in his ear, the love of salmon prevailed over his anger, and he 
relented and stayed. But see how well this story is told in Tillier’s 
own words, how dramatic it is, how the satire keeps breaking out in 
little repeated stings! 

M. Dufétre était en tournée. Tl était attendu pour bénir et pour déjeiner— 
deux choses qu'il fait volontiers—dans une paroisse dont je ne me rappelle plus 
le nom. Comme on sait qu’il aime a triompher, on lui avait préparé un petit 
triomphe proportionné aux faibles ressources du pays; l’on m’a dit méme qu’a 
cette occasion le maire s’était fait faire une redingote neuye. Mais, soit que le 
diable edt fait galoper l’aiguille de sa montre, soit que ses chevaux, saturés 
d’avoine au dernier presbytére, eussent couru avec une vitesse inaccoutumée, il 
arriva une heure plus tot qu’il n’était attendu. Personne, donc, n’était a son 
poste. Les sonneurs, seuls orateurs qu’on ait au village, buvaient au cabaret 
pour se mettre en verve; les femmes étaient devant leur miroir, ajustant leur 
cornette ; monsieur l’adjoint passait sa chemise blanche, e¢ le curé lwi-méme 
dans sa vieille soutane, était au pied de ses fourneaux qui stimulait le zéle de sa 
cuisiniére, lui rappelant les éloges que lui avait décernés M. Naudot. M. 
Dufétre fut obligé de triompher tout seul. La principale et unique rue du 
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village n’était pas méme balayée, et il ne rencontra pour tous diocésains que 
des molosses insolents qui aboyérent comme des forcenés autour de sa caléche, 
ce qui le mit d’une humeur extrémement acide, bien que M. Delacroix lui 
représentat que ces animaux, pleins d’enthousiasme, criaient dans leur idiome: 
‘‘ Vive sa Grandeur Monseigneur Dufétre, ’envoyé de Dieu! ete.” Pareil 
affront n’était pas encore arrivé 4 ce grand prélat, et un moment il crut que le 
curé du lieu était abonné 4 mes pamphlets. Au bruit de la caléche sur le pavé 
de sa cour, le curé arrive tout confus, et ne pouvant, d’émotion, desserrer 
les dents. 

‘“‘Eh! monsieur,” lui dit le prélat, ‘‘ est-ce donc ainsi que vous glorifiez la 
religion ? yoila donc comment vous receyez votre évéque? Est-il étonnant que 
les gens du monde ne nous honorent pas quand nous ne nous honorons pas 
nous-mémes?’” . . . , 

Mais tandis que l’évéque gourmandait ainsi le pauvre curé, un prétre de son 
état-major alla faire, comme nous disons vulgairement, un tour de cuisine; il 
remarqua un saumon magnifique qui nageait encore dans son court-bouillon, 
mais tout prét 4 passer dans un élément plus comfortable, et il ne le prit pas 
pour un brochet, je vous prie de le croire. Il crut que ce serait mal avisé de 
bouder contre une si belle piece, et il jugea convenable d’en réferer a M. 
Dufétre. Celui-ci, 4 bout de son improvisation, avait donné l’ordre du départ, 
et il avait déja une sandale sur le marche-pied de sa caléche. L/officier d’état- 
Major qui était allé en éclaireur se pencha vers son oreille et prononga des 
mots mystérieux que personne n’entendit, mais on vit M. Dufétre tressaillir 
dans sa soutane yiolette; le nuage qui couvrait son front auguste séclaircit 
tout a coup; il revint au curé, et le frappant d’une fagon toute paterne sur 
Vépaule :— 

‘*Ce pauvre curé!’’ dit-il, “‘combien je suis faché de lui avoir fait de la peine. 
Pardonnez, mon bon curé, l’accés de mauvaise humeur auquel je me suis laissé 
emporter contre yous, aux tracasseries qu’un écrivain infernal me fait éprouver 
dans la capitale méme de mon diocése. . . . Eh bien, oui, mon bon curé, je 
déjednerai au presbytére, mis il ne faut que la religion souffre de nos erreurs, 
ses droits sacrés ne se périment pas. Suites avertir vos gens qwau lieu de 
triompher a mon entrée, je triompherai & ma sortie du village.” 

There was a lady at Nevers called Déal who, though herself poor, 
was known and loved for her constant kindness and charity. At 
length she became old and weak, and all her means were exhausted ; 
so, as she could do no more good in the world, and did not wish to 
become a burden on others, she quietly lighted some charcoal and 
closed the apertures of her room, and lay down and met death. The 
priest refused religious interment, and the sorrowful crowd who 
followed Madame Déal to the grave, having wished at least to place 
the coffin for a short time in the church before carrying it to the 
cemetery, found the doors of the church locked, a very exceptional 
thing in France, where churches are always open. So the poor 
lady’s coffin, after waiting for some time outside in the rain, was 
carried to the cemetery without having been prayed over. The 
mourners were naturally indignant, and Tillier gave expression to 
their feelings in a pamphlet of more than ordinary severity. I 
cannot, however, in this instance, entirely agree with Tillier, who 
attached, in my view, too much importance to the matter. The 
mourners ought not to have exposed the body to insult by taking 
it to the church at all, and the best vengeance they could have taken 
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would have been by signing and publishing a mutual agreement to 
be themselves interred without religious ceremony when their turn 
should come. The priestly power depends in a great measure for its 
existence upon the feeling, which long custom has rendered heredi- 
tary in all countries, that on all solemn occasions the presence and 
action of the priest are necessary—that you cannot be married with- 
out him, cannot die without him, cannot be buried without him; and 
the conduct both of Tillier and the mourners in this instance rather 
confirmed this belief than not. His line of argument was this: 
“Either the ceremonies of the Church are of use, as affecting the 
future of the dead, or they are not. If they are of use, it is cruel to 
refuse them even to the greatest of sinners, for these are precisely 
the persons who have most need of them; if, on the other hand, they 
are of no use, then the Church by receiving payment for them is 
guilty of procuring money by false pretences.” Tillier’s pamphlet 
was an eloquent development of this thesis. But we know that 
Tillier, in common with most Frenchmen of the middle class, was 
convinced for his own part that the ceremonies in question were of 
use only so far as they might afford some consolation to survivors, 
and it seems rather as if his real business would have been to show 
the folly of being dependent for such consolation upon men who 
withheld it when most needed. Similar observations might be made 
upon another pamphlet by Tillier, about a case of baptism, in which 
the priest, having at first been unwilling to baptise, resolved, when 
he yielded, to baptise as shabbily as possible, and would neither have 
bell rung nor taper lighted. What is the use of quarrelling with the 
clergy about their bells and tapers? What are their bells and 
tapers to us ? 

The most amusing of all the pamphlets is that entitled “Les 
Canons de M. Miot.” At the small town of Moulins-Engilbert the 
municipality possessed two old cannons which had been used in the 
wars of the Convention, but since then had rusted in repose. It 
being decided that these engines of destruction were of no use to the 
town, the mayor and his privy council resolved to sell them as old 
iron, but a certain Monsieur Miot, having a poetical sentiment of 
sympathy for them as relics, generously saved them. The cannons 
were knocked down to Monsieur Miot for the sum of thirty-two 
franes fifty centimes. 

Now the said Monsieur Miot possessed a garden from which he 
looked down upon the town of Moulins-Engilbert, and by way of 
ornamenting his garden he mounted his newly-acquired artillery on 
the wall thereof, with inscriptions to commemorate their past history. 
At first nobody was alarmed, but some inhabitants of Chateau 
Chinon, a town situated on a magnificent elevation at some distance 
from Moulins-Engilbert, represented that their security was menaced 
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by Monsieur Miot and his cannons; so that gentleman was brought 
before the court at Chateau Chinon, which confiscated his cannons 
and condemned him in costs. 


This almost incredible story supplied a capital subject for Tillier. 
He wrote a pamphlet thereon in which, with admirable humour, he 
patiently examines the whole matter in the minutest detail :— 


D’abord, personne n’eut peur des canons; M. Miot, possesseur de deux piéces 
d’artillerie, n’en parut pas plus terrible qu’auparavant; les habitants de 
Moulins-Engilbert passaient 4 portée et 4 demi-portée des piéces, sans la 
moindre inquiétude: lon dit méme que ces braves enfants osérent plusieurs 
fois regarder dans la gueule. Il y a plus, aucuns riaient de cette fantasma- 
gorique artillerie. 

Mais des avis venus de Chateau Chinon troublérent la sécurité publique. 
On représentait au conseil municipal que M. Miot, avec son parc d’artillerie, 
menacait incessamment la ville; qwil la tenait comme assiégée; qu'il était 
maitre de lui imposer ses volontés les plus réyolutionnaires; que le jour de la 
Saint-Philippe, si les habitants criaient vive le roi avec trop d’enthousiasme, 
s’ils illuminaient leurs fenétres, il pourrait tirer sur la ville et la réduire, avec 
tous ses monuments, en décombres. .. . Le danger était d’autant plus grand, 
que Moulins-Engilbert n’était point fortifié. Les habitants, sur ces avis 
presqu officiels, se crurent obligés d’avoir peur. ... Un ennemi puissant, 
décidé, capable de tout, était au coeur de l’arrondissement, et la capitale elle- 
méme, malgré la hauteur escarpée de sa double cime et sa brigade de gen- 
darmerie, n’était pas, dans son aire, 4 l’abri d’une attaque! . . . M. Miot fut 
done cité a la police correctionnelle, comme détenteur d’armes prohibées. 

Ce formidable artilleur obéit d la cédule du parquet, ainsi que le ferait un homme 
faible; il se rendit au tribunal, seul, sans canons . . . il ne daigna pas méme 
tirer son ayocat du fourreau, tant il se croyait sir de la victoire, et il prit lui- 
méme la défense de ses canons; mais malgré sa résistance désespérée, il fut 
obligé de céder. Le tribunal ordonna une expertise. était envoyer un 
médecin constater l'état sanitaire d’un homme mort depuis vingt ans. Toujours 
est-il que l’opération eut lieu avec solemnité, et les deux canons eurent 
Vhonneur @’étre visités par un ancien capitaine d’artillerie. 

The artillery captain found the cannons spiked, in the first place ; 
and they were half full of old iron, which had rusted till it made 
one mass with the rusty cannons themselves. M. Miot’s battery, 
furthermore, could not, in the opinion of the old artillery officer, be 
of much use for offensive purposes, because, as the cannons were 
simply placed on his garden wall, and had no platform behind them, 
their recoil, which was likely to be considerable, would throw them 
off the wall altogether. In short, the captain concluded that these 
pieces of artillery were “ pew susceptibles de nuire.” 

Le tribunal de Chateau Chinon a pris ce petit adverbe de quantité-—-PEU— 
au sérieux; ilen a profite pour condamner M. Miot a la confiscation de ses 
canons et aux dépens. Mais il résulte évidemment de l'état des deux piéces 
qu’elles sont hors de service. Ici le mot pew employé par l’expert est une 
espéce de correctif: c’est comme une concession qu'il fait aux ennemis de 
M. Miot. Il dit, en parlant des deux canons mutilés, qu’ils sont peu suscep- 
tibles de nuire, comme un amide M. Lepaulme dirait qu'il est peu spirituel, 
pour ne pas dire qu’il est sans esprit; comme un maire dirait de l’Echo de la 
Niévre qu il est peu consciencieux, pour exprimer qu'il parle toujours contre 
sa conscience; comme je dirais, moi, en parlant des vers de mon tailleur, qu’il 
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a peu d’imagination, pour faire entendre qu’il en est totalement dépourvu. Le 
tribunal de Chateau Chinon me parait pew familier avec les tropes, et, en effet, 
ces enfantillages de style ne sont plus de son age. Toutefois, il y a des incon- 
vénients 4 ne pas connaitre la valeur d’une litote. Ainsi, si monsieur le prési- 
dent du tribunal de Chateau Chinon entendait dire d Arago q<wil west pas aisé de 
prendre la lune avec ses dents, il en conclurait que la chose est possible. 


Tillier gravely argues the question about these cannons through 
eighteen pages of close print, every line of which is brilliant with 
wit. “If everything is a prohibited arm,” he says, ‘‘ which by some 
modification might be turned into one, then a great many things 
ought to be prohibited.” He then elaborately demonstrates how 
this thing and that may become an arm of offence, and even under- 
takes to show that the judge’s wig may be included in the number, 
since one might ram it into a cannon as wadding. 

The polemical spirit of the pamphleteer gives place, in the novels, 
to a spirit of quiet humour and observation. There is a good deal 
of satire here, too; but not being so personal, it is not so sharp and 
concentrated as in the pamphlet. The novels of Tillier are so purely 
and absolutely original, that it is impossible to give a just idea of 
them without very copious extracts. He writes like nobody else ; 
he dwells upon little things that nobody else would consider avail- 
able literary material; and he passes carelessly by other material that 
the ordinary writer would seize upon with avidity. A superficial 
reader might set down Tillier as a realist, because his characters are 
taken from the classes which he knew best, and because he does not 
hesitate to give locality to his events; but the truth is, that his 
novels, notwithstanding the air of reality which this gives to them 
at first, are purely ideal creations. For example: “ Belle-Plante et 
Cornélius”’ is the contrast.between two types of mind which usually 
stand in irreconcilable opposition—the mercenary mind and the mind 
devoted to ideas. Belle-Plante is the man of money, and Cornélius 
the man of ideas. Each is an extreme type, though perhaps most 
of us have had the opportunity of studying in real life types equally 
extreme. JBelle-Plante and Cornélius are brothers, the sons of a 
well-to-do farmer at Clamecy; and from their earliest youth each 
follows his own instincts—Belle-Plante missing no opportunity of 
adding sou to sou, and Cornélius gradually wasting his fortune in 
the pursuit of scientific experiments. At last, Cornélius goes up in 
a balloon, and is never more heard of. He is devotedly loved by a 
pretty young woman in the neighbourhood, who faithfully believes 
that some day he will win fortune and fame. But there is no attempt 
at the accurate painting of reality in the relations between these 
personages : we are in a world related to the real world only so far 
as is necessary to give it a certain degree of solidity; on this the 
novelist; builds a superstructure of exquisite fancy and thought. 
There are innumerable touches of delicate wit and genius, and quiet 
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effects wrought into the general tissue of the narrative. The style 
is always perfectly easy and unconstrained. For example: on the 
first page, to describe how near the village of Armes is to the little 
town of Clamecy, Tillier says, “If you light your cigar at the last 
houses of the Faubourg de Bethléem, it will not be extinguished 
before you get to Armes.” 


Nous voici arrivés 4 Armes. Vous étes sur la grande place du village. Si 
vous voulez parler 4 M. le Maire, c’est ici qu'il demeure, ainsi que les gros 
personnages de l’endroit. Ces maisons affectent un air @importance comme 
leurs maitres; car, tel maitre telle maison, aussi bien que tel maitre tel valet. 
Beaucoup ont des balcons et quelques-unes sont décorées de l’aristocratique 
persienne. 

Avez-vous soif? yoila une grosse source qui jaillit a ’extrémité de la place. 
Cette cau ne vaut pas du bourgogne assurément; mais elle est renommée a 
plusieurs kilométres a la ronde pour sa limpidité, et yous ne sauriez en boire de 
plus fraiche. Aprés s’étre arrétée dans un grand bassin couyert ot barbottent 
les canards et les enfants du village, elle s’en va libre et bouillonnant sur 
le gravier du chemin; mais quand elle est presque a la fin de sa course, elle 
tombe dans un guct-a-pens que lui a tendu le brasseur et se laisse mettre en 
bouteille. C'est ainsi que tous les élans de liberté auxquels on s’abandonne 
dans la jeunesse se changent souvent, quand le vieil age est venu, en servilité. 

Pauvre source! Tu t’es laissé affriander par de l’orge bouilli et du houblon 
@agréable amertume ; mais, au lieu d’aller dans des cuves te faire maltraiter 
de cent fagons pas des cuistres, ne valait-il pas mieux te promener entre des 
branches vertes, accrocher tes flocons d’écume aux herbes qui pendent, faire de 
gracieux remous aux racines des saules, réfléchir le ciel et murmurer avec ces 
oiseaux qui gazouillent. Tu as cru a une destinée pleine de liesse, mais de tout 
cela qu’adyiendra-t-il? Quand ta mousse se sera épanouie quelques instants 
dans un beau flacon de cristal, quel sera ton domicile ? 

A Armes, donc, en 1780, demeurait un certain Belle Plante, Monsieur Belle- 
Plante pour les uns, et Maitre Belle-Plante pour les autres. Comme il était 
riche et marguiller, M. le Curé, M. le Maire, et beaucoup d’autres lappelaient 
Monsieur Lelle-Plante; mais, comme il était fermier, les paysans disaient 
Maitre Belle-Plante tout court, @ moins qwils n’eussent un service d lui demander. 


The novel opens with a story about a hare, which all who have 
read Tillier remember. The father has sent the two boys with a 
hare as a present to their schoolmaster. Belle-Plante determines to 
sell it at the fair, and explains to Cornélius that if he were to deliver 
it faithfully to M. Guillerand, their schoolmaster, the present would 
do him more harm than good :— 


‘‘Tu ne comprends donc pas, toi qui as tant d’esprit—selon M. Guillerand, 
que si nous lui donnons ce liévre nous lui ferons plus de tort que de profit; il 
invitera a déjeiner ce mauyais sujet de Benjamin Rathery, cet ivrogne de Page, 
ce goufire d’Arthur qui lape une téte de veau comme un potage; ils lui 
boiront trente bouteilles de son meilleur vin, ils lui videront toutes ses carafes ; 
ils ’emmeéneront ensuite au café, ils le griseront, ils lui mettront sa perruque 
a Penyers, comme ils ont fait Pautre jour, de sorte qu’il ne savait plus de quel 
cété était sa face, et en rentrant il battra Madame Guillerand, cette excellente 
femme qui demande toujours grace pour nous quand il nous rosse.” Arrivés 
au pont de Chiches les deux fréres se séparérent. Belle-Plante prit le chemin 
du marché, et Cornélius alla l’attendre sur la promenade. Une heure aprés, 
Belle-Plante revint faisant sonner des piéces de billon entre ses mains. * Tiens,” 
dit-il 4 Cornélius en lui remettant une poignée de gros sous, ‘‘ yoila ta part,” 
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‘‘Tl me semblait pourtant,” dit Cornélius, ‘‘que les li¢yres se yendaient plus 
cher.” 

The misfortune of having to quote in this way is that in order to 
bring the matter within the limits of an article of this kind one has 
to abridge as much as possible, and so lose that gradual development 
of effects in which an artistic writer proves his skill. The story of 
the hare is continued in another chapter, when the schoolmaster 
comes to déjeiner with the father of the lads :— 

En ce moment, une servante apporta un rable de li¢vre d’un fumet exquis ; 
a cette vue le front de M. Guillerand s’épanouit comme un champ de sainfoin 
apres une averse, car il n’aimait rien tant que le rable si ce n’est le civet. Mais 
Cornélius et Belle-Plante, qui grignottaient leur pain au coin du feu, bien qu ils 
aimassent aussi beaucoup le liévre, ne partagérent point sa joie. 

*¢ Voila,” dit Cornélius 4 Belle-Plante, ‘‘ un plat qui nous causera malheur.” 

The reader guesses the discovery which follows. 

There is an admirable touch when the schoolmaster is trying to 
show off the acquisitions of his pupil :-— 

**Voyons, Frangois,” dit Maitre Belle-Plante, ‘‘ fais-moi ce petit calcul: un 
homme a deux yeux, on lui en créye un, combien lui en reste-t-il ?” 

“Tl est borgne,” fit Frangois. 

‘* Bien ! trés bien!” s’écria M. Guillerand, qui étouffait dans sa houppelande ; 
‘‘eh bien, étes-vous content cette fois, M. Belle-Plante? Un total exprimé par 
un adjectif, comme cela est élégant! comme c’est joli!” 

Cornélius is a great talker, and likes especially to discourse in a 
speculative manner upon the great insoluble problems of the universe ; 
this bores Belle-Plante, who refuses to listen to him wnless he is paid 

Jor it. The idealist consents to pay Belle-Plante so many sous an 
hour to listen to him. This may seem exaggerated; but how many 
men there are in the world who listen to tiresome speeches and 
sermons because, directly or indirectly, they are paid for it. 

Amongst a thousand intentional exaggerations, and often under 
the mask of apparent carelessness and levity, Tillier scatters little 
pearls of genial wisdom through the pages of his novels, for 
example :— 

** Pourquoi perdre a cajoler Louise un temps précieux 4 l’humanité, et que tu 
pourrais si bien employer en découvertes utiles comme celles que tu as déja 


9 


faites : 

‘* Bah!” dit Cornélius, ‘‘ il faut bien des distractions dans la vie, et mon avis 
a moi est que le temps le mieux employé est celui quwon perd.” 

The doctrine here enunciated could not be advocated in schools or 
workshops, and would appear highly objectionable to good people 
who take everything quite literally ; but how profoundly true it is. 
Without the time lost what should we all be ? 

Tillier, as we have said, could not endure priests, and it was 
inevitable that a priest should play a disgraceful part in “ Belle- 
Plante and Cornélius.” He tries to seduce Louise, whom Cornélius 
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loves, and afterwards, in enmity to the latter, rouses the village 
against his balloon, making the people believe that Cornélius is a 
sorcerer, and that all manner of evil will befall the village so long as 
the balloon is suffered to exist. Here is an explosion between 
Cornélius and the curé :-— 


‘* Monsieur,” lui dit le curé, ‘‘ vous faites 14 une ceuyre impie.” 
‘“*Comment cela, Monsieur le Curé ?”’ 


**Parce qu’avec tous vos tours de force de mécanique, vous faites douter de 
l’existence de Dieu.” 


‘* Au contraire, Monsieur le Curé, plus Vintelligence est grande, plus on est 
fercé de lui supposer un auteur.” 

‘*Si Dieu edt voulu donner le domaine des airs 4 Vhomme, il l’eit fait naitre 
avec des ailes!” 

“*Si Dieu efit voulu que les prétres portassent un morceau de cuir ciré sur la 
téte, il les edt fait naitre avec une calotte.” 

“* Ceci est une plaisanterie, et non un argument, Monsieur !? 

‘*Eh bien! je vais vous donner un argument. Si Dieu eit — les airs 
a homme, il eit fait l’atmosphére telle qu’elle n’edit pu soutenir un ballon.” 


‘Les hommes peu éclairés diront que c’est dans un ballon qu’Elie est 
monté au ciel.” 


‘* Ma foi, je ne voudrais pas jurer que non.” 

‘* Alors vous étes un impie!” 

‘* Je ne dis pas le contraire, Monsieur le Curé.” 

‘¢ Je vous fermerai les portes de Véglise.” 

** Qu’est-ce que cela me fait? Jen’y vais pas.” 

** Je vous refuserai les sacrements !” 

“Je n’en use pas.” 

‘* Je ne yous enterrerai pas dans ma paroisse.” 

‘Ce sera douze francs d’épargnés pour mes héritiers.”’ 
‘‘ Je ferai briler votre ballon sur la place publique!” 


‘* Et moi, Monsieur le Curé, si yous permettez le moindre attentat contre mon 
ballon, de quelque nature que ce soit, je mettrai le feu a votre presbytére.” 
‘* Vous aurez de mes nouvelles, monsieur !”’ 


‘C'est trés bien, mais si vous m’écrivez par la poste, affranchissez votre 
lettre.” 


** Le mécréant!”’ disait le curé en s’éloignant. 
‘* Le sycophante !” disait Cornélius en préparant ses roues. 


A few days afterwards there was a thunder-storm, “ made of elec- 
tricity like all the others,” and the day after, which was Sunday, 
‘whilst the people were still vexed at the partial destruction of their 
harvests and vines, the curé mounted his pulpit and told them that 
the anger of God had burst upon the village on account of Cornélius 
and his diabolical inventions. He quoted many texts of Scripture in 
proof of this, and excited the peasants so much that they attacked 
Cornélius and his balloon. Cornélius has no allies but a dog and an 
old woman; the dog fights well, and the old woman heats oil to 
pour, if necessary, upon the assailants. Towards the close of the 
combat a sort of Deus ex machind appears in the shape of M. Ben- 
jamin Rathery, on a black horse, and carries the ringleader bodily 
away. The curé, however, has his revenge ; for when the balloon at 
length mounts in the atmosphere, and Cornélius directs it against 
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the wind (having solved the great problem), the curé fires a gun at 
it, and shatters one of the guiding wheels. The machine immediately 
becomes unmanageable, and drifts away in the high atmospheric 
currents, and is never heard of more. Poor Louise sends advertise- 
ments to all the papers about her Cornélius, but is obliged at last to 
give him up for lost. 

The M. Benjamin Rathery above-mentioned is the hero of Tillier’s 
other important novel, “ Mon Oncle Benjamin.” He is a doctor by 
profession, and much attached to the good things of this world in 
the way of eating and drinking, not an uncommon characteristic of 
the inhabitants of the region where Tillier lived. I have not space 
here for any analysis of “ Mon Oncle Benjamin.” It is full of the 
richest comedy ; it is one of the most vivacious books ever written ; 
and, although we too easily forget books that we have read for our 
amusement, I never met with anyone who, having read “ Mon Oncle 
Benjamin,” has forgotten it. The main characteristics of the book 
are that it is so merry and genial, and, under the appearance of folly, 
so wise. The hero is, in respect of pleasure, a disreputable per- 
sonage. He is too fond of enjoyment, gets tipsy on every oppor- 
tunity, is always in debt, and not so chaste as might be desirable ; 
but he is kind to everybody, and loved by all honest and charitable 
men. But a novelist may obviously use great powers of intel- 
lect in describing lives which are not intellectual; and Tillier, in 
“Mon Oncle Benjamin,” gave proof of much the same order of 
inventive genius that distinguished our own Fielding. The few who 
know Tillier are convinced that he was one of the most lively and 
original geniuses that France ever produced. It is astonishing that 
in the narrow circumstances of his life he should have been able to 
develop his abilities as he did. He was a masterly writer of 
French, and yet he lived (until his removal to Nevers towards the 
close of his life) in a region, and in a class of society where good 
French is scarcely ever heard. His wit had all the brilliancy and 
point of the best French wit; and yet he lived far from the capital, 
in the wild hills of the Morvan. In this respect Tillier is as aston- 
ishing as Charlotte Bronté. He can scarcely ever have enjoyed 
intercourse with intellectual equals; but a genius full of sympathy 
finds intercourse where the merely cultivated person (minus genius) 
would be isolated. To the writer of the present paper it is a matter 
of personal regret that Claude Tillier should have died so pre- 
maturely. Had he been alive now, a journey to Clamecy, which 
since his death is merely a pilgrimage, might have been rewarded 
by hours of happy causerie in the simple cottage where he lived. 

Puitie GipertT Hamerton. 
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Tr is the fate of those who offer a moderate solution of a vexed ques- 
tion to be attacked by the bigots of either side on the most contra- 
dictory grounds. A simple plan is foolishness to the over-ingenious; 
a broad plan makes the timid hesitate; common-sense is a stumbling- 
block to the theorist. In the meantime, whilst the various oppo- 
nents are answering each other, it steadily makes its way in the 
public mind. It is at first a plan “ which has certainly something 
in it;” it is soon that which every one sees must come; and at last 
it is that which no one ever doubted. 

Such is the course which is being run by the Trades-Union Bill, 
prepared by Mr. Thomas Hughes and Mr. Mundella. The prin- 
ciple on which it proceeds is simply that which has won a hundred 
triumphs, and has scarcely another field but this to win—the 
principle of removing State interference with industry. Leave 
bargains of labour to settle themselves, like all other bargains— 
under the law. Those who believe that the Bill is to give “a free 
license to every crime short of murder,” may be left to argue it out 
with those who think it “ would rob the unions of all their indepen 
dence, and of all they have claimed.” ‘Outrage made easy,” is the 
battle-cry of one set of critics; “ Legalised outlawr y for unionism” 
that of another. Some think ‘that it does a great deal too much; 
others that it does a great deal too little. In the meantime no 
shadow of any other scheme appears on the field. 

Some will ask, How can this or any Bill for legalising unions be 
the removal of State interference with industry? It is so, however, 
in the strictest sense. The Bill proposes to make very considerable 
alteration both in the statute law and in the common law; but those 
portions of both which it proposes to abolish are nothing but relics 
of a time when the State assumed the right of tutoring, nursing, and 
giving moral lectures to industry. The only part of the common 
law which the Bil proposes to change is that which makes it 
unlawful for workmen to engage with each other as to the terms of 
their work. The only part of the statute law which it is proposed 
to abolish is that which creates for them a special class of crime, and 
subjects them to a special kind of penalty. Ifthe Bill becomes law 
bargains in labour will stand on the same footing as bargains in 
cotton; and workmen will be under the same criminal code as other 
citizens. The burden of proof is surely on those who insist on 
keeping them on any other. 


The trades-union question is another and the latest example of 
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the truth, that the sphere of legislation is strictly and curiously 
limited. After legislating about labour for centuries, each change 
producing its own evils, we have slowly come to see the truth, that 
we must cease to legislate for it at all. The public mind has been 
of late conscious of serious embarrassment, and eagerly expecting 
some legislative solution, some heaven-born discoverer to arise, with 
a new parliamentary nostrum. As usual in such cases, it now 
turns out that there is no legislative solution at all; and that the 
true solution requires, as its condition, the removal of the mischievous 
meddling of the past. 

The real gain from the recent discussions and inquiry consists in 
this, that for the first time the legal and the moral aspects of the 
question have been properly distinguished. When in this question men 
have recognised, as they have in most other questions, that economic 
truths and moral duties are not the end of Acts of Parliament, all is 
clear. Whether combinations can or cannot raise wages is a matter 
for the social philosopher, and is no ground for the statesman to 
suppress combination. The objection to work with any number of 
apprentices is one which calls for the schoolmaster, the preacher, or 


the lecturer, not for the constable and the magistrate. The simple 


way to deal with men who refuse to use machinery is to offer the 
work to those who will; and if you still fail to find men willing, 


your course is to appeal to their good sense, and not to apply at petty 
sessions. ‘The attempt to enforce economic truth by law is as foolish 
as an attempt to enforce religious truth by law. There is but one 
way in which the law can raise the moral tone, and that is by 
purging itself of injustice. It is curious how much confusion has 
been caused in this question by mixing up legal and moral sanctions. 
Men have no right to object to apprentices it is argued, by which it 

.is intended that it is not morally right, and then the argument is 
continued—the law should prevent men from doing it. It would be 
as wise to argue that, because men have no right to be unneighbourly, 
the law should visit unfriendly conduct as a crime. To make an 
objection to the use of machinery an offence at law, on the ground 
that it is an economical heresy, requires us in consistency to make 
idleness a crime, because idleness is even more plainly condemned by 
political economy. 

It is this distinction into legal and moral right which makes the 
legislative solution of the trades-union question so near. It is 
happily not necessary to wait for sound law on the subject until the 
social problems it presents are set at rest. No one in his senses can 
think that questions going to the very root of man’s duty towards 
society, and the whole functions of capital and of labour in the State, 
can be solved by any blue-book commission, debate, or Bill. True 
harmony between employer and employed must be the final triumph 
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of civilisation, of education, and even of religion, when these become 
equal to their task; but a rational law is possible at once. It is, 
indeed, the first.step towards an improved moral relation, and 
towards peace in place of war. There is nothing to prevent all 
parties in the economic or social question forming but one party in 
the legal. Men may cordially concur in passing a simple Bill like 
that of Mr. Hughes, whatever may be their views on the economic 
principle. Men who hold the restrictions that unionism imposes on 
its members to be rank economic sophistry, and men who think these 
restrictions wise and just, can equally vote against the punishment of 
economic sophistry as a crime. However much men may desire a 
higher tone of social morality amongst workmen, and because they 
do desire it, they may be clear against attempting to enforce a higher 
morality by three months of gaol. When the Bill passes, and work- 
men are placed on the footing of other citizens, the ground will be 
clear for the teaching of sounder opinions. To enact legal equality 
is not to decide any economic or any social problem ; on the contrary, 
till the law is equitable no enduring solution is possible. 

These principles have been so little regarded by the legislation of 
the earlier ages that the law relating to this subject is a network of 
irrational and vexatious provisions. The history of the statute law, 
as well as the common law upon it, derives its spirit from times 
when the rates of wages were things which the State claimed a right 
to fix, and when combinations to affect them were a kind of treason. 
And of this feudal law enough remains to cast opprobrium on any 
civilised code. As the law now stands the following consequences 
result. At common law if the workmen of a factory agree that they 
will henceforth only work on such terms as their body determine they 
are doing what is unlawful. The agreement is not only void, but 
taints everything based on it. Consequently, if they subscribe their 
shillings and form a fund to support them in sickness, or to bury 
them when dead, and the fund may partly be destined to support 
each other whilst waiting for these terms, the whole fund and subscrip- 
tion is tainted, and the courts will not aid them in recovering it, nor, 
as a matter of course, punish the actual thief. If they forma society 
which has these payments as one of its possible objects, the society is 
illegal, and can in no way be recognised at law. But this is not 
nearly all. If the men who have agreed to work only on certain 
terms attempt to keep their fellow-workmen to their engagements, 
though committing no specific breach of law, they lay themselves 
open to a charge of conspiracy, and to punishment for a misde- 
meanor. The exact line which constitutes conspiracy is one of the 
darkest corners of the law. But some high authorities have held 
that the guilt is incurred by any agreement not to work resulting 
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in a strike, and certainly by any means—even legal means—of 
holding men to that agreement. 

So far for the common law. The statute law now comes into 
play, which makes “ intimidation,” “molestation,” or “ obstruc- 
tion,’ punishable by three months’ imprisonment. Judicial authority 
has interpreted or extended these terms, and by it we learn that 
“intimidation” may mean notice to an employer that he will lose 
his present workmen, “ molestation”? may mean using a nickname, 
“obstruction ” may be creating inconvenience to an employer. 

Now, the Bill of Mr. Hughes is simply directed to the repeal of 
these extravagances. It asks us to do away with over-legislation, 
which has done nothing but embitter a difficult question. It does not 
take one step beyond. There is literally nothing which it seeks in 
the way of new law. It asks only the removal of bad old law. It 
has but three ends and three prineiples— 

I. That all men may freely determine to work or not to work, to 
employ or not to employ, on such terms as they choose to agree on. 

II. That where men associate themselves for this and other pur- 
poses (not being criminal), their joint property may be conveniently 
held and protected. ; 

III. The abolition of special tribunals and special offences in 
matters arising out of trade disputes, and the punishment of acts so 
committed under the same process and the same law as the acts 
committed by other citizens, or arising out of ordinary causes. 

Propositions like these are so plain and obvious, so appeal to the 
most ordinary sense of justice, that no one would care to discuss 
them ; and few but lawyers could believe that a Bill should now 
be introduced in Parliament to establish them, much more that such 
a Bill should be fiercely contested. It is not the less true that this 
is the sole scope and end of the Bill in question, and that such a Bill 
is urgently needed. We will now proceed to show this in detail. 

I. The Bill proposes to enact that all men may lawfully agree 
to work or not to work, to employ or not to employ, on any terms that 
they think fit. A proposition so obvious might raise a smile, and 
prompt the question if it need an Act of Parliament to tell us that. 
Quis negavit ?men may say. On the contrary, the reverse has been 
the law from the Plantagenets, and the Bill to establish this propo- 
sition is bitterly opposed. The doctrine of restraint of trade has 
been pushed to such absurdities—as against those who are strong 
only by their union—that every combination to work or to employ 
only on the terms which the whole body shall agree on is illegal, and 
ipso facto void. Such is the common-law doctrine of restraint of 
trade. To this doctrine is united another. Not only is every such 
agreement void, but the mere agreement, and certainly any attempt 
by the parties to make it effectual, has been held by high authorities 
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to be a conspiracy and punishable as acrime. One of the first of 
our judges, Mr. Justice Crompton, held that it was “indictable at 
common law, as tending directly to impede and interfere with the 
free course of trade and manufacture.” 

The result of these two doctrines conjoined appears to be this. 
An agreement to work or to employ only on the terms which a 
majority may determine is null and void, and everything founded 
on such an agreement is bad, and the property which may be col- 
lected by such an association—as well as the association itself—is 
outside the pale of law and incapable of legal recognition. And 
every attempt to act on such an agreement by means neither criminal 
nor oppressive, is itself a crime, and may be punished with two 
years’ imprisonment. What exactly constitutes the unlawful ele- 
ment is an inscrutable mystery which no judge has yet ventured to 
lay down. 

It need scarecly be said that these barbarous and foolish rules are 
a mere bugbear and dead thing, and have no direct operation what- 
ever. For any practical use they are as dead as the laws against 
excess in apparel. Masters and men go on combining and giving 
notice, striking and locking out, with the most perfect impunity. 
No union of employers or employed, no strike great or small, no 
combination whatever, was ever checked or frightened by either of 
these rules. No man and no body of men were ever put upon trial, 
or even so much as threatened with indictment under this doctrine. 
It is mere brutum fulmen which nebody attends to, which gives no 
one any protection, which few but lawyers ever heard of. The 
whole body of the law reports contains no case of any conviction 
under this law. It isa bit of mischievous nonsense interwoven into 
our law. Therefore, the Bill so far proposes to enact what is our 
daily and familiar practice, to make that law which men do, have 
done, will do, and cannot be hindered from doing; and proposes 
to abolish nothing but a monument of the foolish notions of the 
older lawyers. 

It may be naturally asked, if this doctrine of law is so completely 
obsolete, what is the pressing need for its formal abolition? The 
answer is very simple. Though it hes lost all direct operation, and 
can give no security to any one, or check any practice whatever, its 
indirect operation remains, and is continually turning up in unex- 
pected ways. It must be obvious that where this doctrine of the 
absolute illegality of certain agreements runs through the whole 
course of things affected by them, or derived from them, no one can 
tell what mischief may ultimately arise from it, for it lies hid like 
the rotten timber in a ship. Combinations are formed and esta- 
blished and may often do things which the public condemn. If the 
docirine in question could do anything to limit them, there might 
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be practical grounds for supporting it. It does, however, nothing of 
the kind; the combination goes on, and the society grows strong ; 
and perhaps after years of usefulness, and with nothing left in its 
action but that which every one approves, just as its poor or disabled 
members most need it, a dishonest agent embezzles its funds, or it 
seeks for a cheap investment of its savings, and it is discovered to be 
outside the protection of the law, criminal as well as civil. 

It is to remedy this latent, indirect, and vicious operation of the 
doctrine that an Act is needed. The only way in which such a doc- 
trine could be of use, would be in repressing crime or molestation, 
and in that it totally fails. It only comes in as a side-wind to create 
a scandal in the law, by showing it incapable of protecting Lond fide 
property in lawful hands. 

The mode in which the Bill proposes to deal with this difficulty 
“of restraint of trade,” in its double aspect, is this :—First, a clause 
(§ 2), which in effect declares that all agreements as to the terms of 
employment by masters or men are per se lawful; secondly, to meet 
the doctrine of conspiracy, a clause (§ 3) to the purport that no com- 
bination with the intent mere/y of giving effect to such an agree- 
ment, shall be per se criminal. Of course any combination having 
any other and unlawful object—e.g., that of ruining a master or a 
man maliciously, or any combination having a criminal character— 
would still remain a conspiracy, and liable to punishment. There 
then follows, ex abundanti cavteld, a saving clause (§ 4), which pro- 
vides that, excepting in so far as that combinations “in restraint of 
trade’? can no longer be indictable as conspiracy, the whole of the 
criminal law is to remain unaltered; and that every one is to remain 
civilly liable for damage or loss. With these clauses must be coupled 
another (§ 16), which provides that, although “restraint of trade” 
shall not constitute a shelter, either civilly or criminally, to any one 
who wrongfully possesses himself of property, the courts in enforcing 
all agreements shall act on the same principles as at present. The 
doctrine is touched, therefore, not in its rational form, but only in 
its extravagances. 

The effect of these four clauses together is therefore this: all 
agreements as to the terms on which employment will be given or 
accepted become henceforth lawful, primd facie, and will constitute 
neither civil disability nor criminal offence. But no agreement re- 
straining the freedom of industry, which the judges regard as unrea- 
sonable, will be ‘enforceable in any court. Anything arising out of 
an agreement which has no unlawful character will be entirely legal, 
and receive the complete recognition of the law. For the repression 
of crime there will remain—first, the indictment for conspiracy, 
should the combination maliciously seek to inflict injury, and not be 
confined to maintaining a bond fide trade agreement, and this the 
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judge and jury who try it must decide; secondly, there will remain 
the whole of the rest of the criminal code. Can any alteration of the 
law be more natural, more guarded, more just ? 

It will be borne in mind that this change in the law is virtually 
recommended by the unanimous voice of the recent commission. 
The only fundamental difference between the report of the majority 
and that of the minority relates to another point. On the question 
before us, at present, the difference is one of detail. The majority 
recommend, on this point, an amendment in the law identical with 
that of the Bill, excepting only that they would retain the old rule 
of the unlawfulness of combinations in two particular cases—first, 
that involving a breach of contract; secondly, that directed against 
any particular person. On these points, moreover, two of the majority 
dissent ; so that virtually this qualification to the recommendation 
is supported by five only out of a commission of ten. 

The points, however, though important in principle, in practice 
are of infinitesimal value. Since no one was ever convicted, or was 
ever restrained, by the drutum fulmen of the old rule in its entirety, 
much less will any such result follow from keeping alive a mere shred 
of it. Breaches of contract, as Lord Elcho points out, are amply 
protected by the law of Master and Servant (50 & 31 Vict. c. 141). 
As to refusing to work with a particular person, that may often be 
purely vexatious ; but must it be always criminal, and may it not 
sometimes be reasonable? It is impossible to make that act broadly a 
crime, which may often be venial, and occasionally meritorious. That 
is to debauch and degrade law—to punish acts which may possibly 
be right. There is a case in the books where men were committed by 
magistrates (under the 6 Geo. IV.) for refusing to work with a man 
who had outraged the daughter of a fellow-workman. If you make 
it penal to refuse to work with a particular man, you compel magis- 
trates to convict in such a case. Besides, how can you make it penal 
not to work on terms which a man will not have, unless on the 
assumption that you may force him to work, whether he will or not ? 
If it is replied that the intention is only to punish malicious com- 
binations to ruin and drive a man out of his livelihood, the answer is 
that the Bill abundantly provides for that case; for such a purpose 
would remain a conspiracy at common law, and is clearly not licensed 
by the clauses of this Bill. 

The use of any qualifications in repealing this rule destroys the 
good of repealing it. Still more so, when the qualifications are of 
this trifling kind. The sole end of repealing it, since it has lost all 
practical efficacy, is that its remote consequences are an embarrass- 
ment, and its arbitrary character a scandal to justice. But by keeping 
it alive in these trivial and intricate provisoes, you are doubling the 
confusion and pointing out the inconsistency. 
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II. The second principle of the Bill is simply this :—That trade 
associations are per se lawful, and their property should receive con- 
venient protection under the condition of ample publicity. 

This principle is the mere corollary of the last. If that is 
admitted it is scarcely capable of discussion, It is a commonplace 
of the subject with both parties, and in substance is recommended by 
all the members of the Commission. The mode in which this is 
affected by the Bill is as follows :—After declaring (§ 5) that it shall 
be lawful for masters or men to form (voluntary) associations for 
mutual support in any trade, provided that they have nothing of a 
criminal character, the Bill extends (§ 6) the benefit of parts of the 
Friendly Societies’ Acts to such /awful associations. These parts 
are the powers referred to in the 11th section of the Friendly 
Societies’ Act, 18 & 19 Vict. c. 68. To state them briefly, they are 
these—(1) the power of vesting property in trustees, (2) the power 
of referring disputes to arbitrators, (3) the power of summarily 
punishing misapplication and fraud. By the first, the society will 
have a simple machinery for appointing trustees, who may hold all 
property, and buildings, and one acre of land, and who can sue in 
respect of it, with convenient -provisoes for their appointment, 
removal, and control. This is the bare requisite to enable associa- 
tions of small means to hold their funds without cumbrous and costly 
processes. With less than this, the right of holding property 
becomes hardly tangible. 

The second power provides for the summary settlement of disputes 
between the society and members, without the expense of a trial, by 
the means of an arbitrator, to be named in the rules. 

The third power is the summary process of the Act, which enables 
two justices to try a case of alleged fraud or misapplication by an 
officer or trustee, to order restitution of all property of the society, 
with a further power to inflict fine and imprisonment. 

Such are the bare facilities granted by the Bill, and which are all 
virtually essential to complete right of property. It will be remem- 
bered that two of these powers, the summary process against fraud, 
and the settlement of disputes, were originally intend to be con- 
ferred on trades-unions by the 44th section of the Friendly Societies’ 
Act, and were long enjoyed, until the decision in Hornby rv. Close 
transformed the position of the unions. The addition of the trustees’ 
clauses is one which can raise no objection. It is needed on the 
ground that where small and complex accounts have to be adjusted, 
some concentration and simplification is actually essential to the 
enjoyment of property. The summary settlement of disputes is 
essential to avoid the cost of long and complicated suits, where the 
subject of dispute may amount only to a few shillings. The sum- 
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mary punishment of fraud is one which few on either side could with 
decency seek to withhold. 

It is frequently asserted that the recent Act, known as Gurney’s 
Act (31 & 32 Vict. c. 116), sufficiently protects the funds of the 
unions, and that nothing further is required. This is an error. The 
recent Act only enables the punishment of a partner who embezzles 
partnership property, as if he had not been a partner. Unless with 
consent of the party to be tried, this charge cannot be taken by 
magistrates, and the cost and delay of a regular committal, indict- 
ment, true bill, and trial by jury, must necessarily be encountered. 
The expense of all this may amount to a large sum, and the value 
of the property may be only a few shillings. It is rather a 
mockery to tell a society of bricklayers, who may trust sums of a 
few pounds to a lodge-treasurer, to be assured that they may get a 
conviction at the fountain-head of justice at considerable cost 
and long delay. Justice to the poor means quick, simple, cheap 
justice. Any other kind is injustice. Besides, the remedy given by 
the Friendly Societies’ Act (§ 24) is very complete, and is exactly 
what such bodies require. ‘If any officer, &c.,” it says, “by misre- 
presentation or imposition shall obtain possession of any monies, 
securities, books, papers, or other effects of such society, or having 
the same in his possession, shall withhold or misapply the same, or 
shall wilfully apply any part of the same to purposes other than those 
expressed or directed in the rules of such society’’—then any two justices 
may order him to deliver up the monies, §c., or repay the amount mis- 
applied, and pay a further sum, not exceeding twenty pounds, and 
twenty shillings costs; and, in default, may order him to be im- 
prisoned for three months. It is obvious that powers so complete as 
these cover much more than the process of indictment for stealing 
and embezzling. ‘This is the real and the only efficient protection of 
the property of the unions; for it is at once summary and adequate. 
The satisfaction of sending a treasurer who is an actual thief to 
prison at the cost of a year’s income may be a luxury, but it is not 
protection. Besides, Gurney’s Act wholly fails to give any mode by 
which property of a society can be recovered by civil process, or any 
civil right can be enforced. It is plain that whilst all trades-unions 
are illegal at common law, it is a farce to say they are protected. 

It has been shown that the powers of. the Friendly Societies’ Act, 
which it is proposed to employ, are confined in the narrowest way to 
those without which property can hardly be secure. It may fairly 
be asked why does the Bill stop here? Why should not trades- 
unions receive the complete protection and all the facilities of the 
Friendly Societies’ Act? They are virtually societies of that class 
conferring assurances and benefits, and existing for mutual support. 
The question is a powerful one, and indeed it is obvious that directly 
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combinations cease to be unlawful, all unions have a right to two of 
these powers, without any condition whatever, by a simple deposit 
of their rules (Friendly Societies’ Act, § 44). The answer to the 
question above is as follows :—However lawful trades-unions may be, 
they cannot in fairness claim the facilities of the Friendly Societies’ 
Acts. They are not, strictly speaking, friendly societies within the 
meaning of the Acts, for the benefits they assure are not dependent 
on conditions calculable by tables of average. They assure not on 
death or sickness or old age alone, things over which the members 
have no control, and which are calculable by scientific rules ; but they 
assure sums to be paid whenever the members choose to strike, and, 
therefore, at any moment they may defeat all calculations by the act of 
the majority, or of the managers. For this reason they must forego 
the protection accorded and the facilities granted to those benefit 
societies, the solvency and condition of which can be ascertained and 
guaranteed by the rules of an actuary. Every union is potentially 
insolvent, for its liabilities are never calculable; and also potentially 
is reducible to a strike fund. For these grounds it must forego the 
facilities and be free from the responsibilities of a friendly society in 
the strict sense. ‘ 

The facilities to the unions which are provided by the Bill are 
of a different kind, and, with one trifling exception, are those which 
the unions practically enjoyed down to the decision in Hornby ¢. 
Close, withcut any other condition than that of depositing their rules. 
The Bill, for the first time, will require a real and thorough guarantee 
of publicity. This it effects by insisting on the annual submission to 
the registrar of all laws, rules, and bye-laws of the association, or of any 
of its branches, and a fuil statement of all expenditure, distinguishing 
the benetits from the trade purposes, the registrar having power to 
call for books, ledgers, and documents. This machinery, for the first 
time, introduces an effectual security that the union enrolled is free 
from questionable proceedings. Even if the registrar failed to trace 
out a discreditable payment, the sense that every rule and bye-law, 
and every item of expenditure, was open to inspection, would do 
more to secure an honest administration than any system of repression 
that has ever been proposed. This is the real security which the 
Bill offers to the public—the only one that could ever be enforced, 
or that would be of any use. To obtain it would be worth large 
concessions, even if the Biil proposed to require any. 

It will be seen that no other condition except ample publicity is 
to be required. Of course it is needless to say that any rule or item 
involving a criminal intent would at once disentitle the society to 
enrolment. This is specially provided. An appeal from the registrar 
is to lie to the superior courts. The report of the-recent commission 
recommends that in registering unions the registrar shall require 
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the exclusion of certain rules which are thought to violate principles 
of economic science. This is the second of the points of detail in 
which the dissenting commissioners differ from the rest. The matter 
is sufficiently discussed in the various reports, and has already been 
adequately treated in the foregoing pages. It now rests with the 
legislature to decide. For those who have not the Blue-book at 
hand, it may be sufficient to quote from the third dissent: ‘ whether 
the rules of these voluntary associations be, on economic grounds, 
expedient or the contrary, we consider that it would be impolitic to 
exclude them from the pale of, and at the same time to free them 
from responsibility to, the law.” 

These are the sole facilities which the Bill proposes to give. In a 
series of clauses it provides that the unions are not to be capable of 
suing at law or in equity for any agreements with their members. 
They will remain voluntary clubs, enforcing contributions solely by 
means of exclusion. The claims which have been put forward on 
their behalf for legal powers of recovery are distinctly rejected ; and 
by a special clause (§ 16) the courts are not to be compelled to enforce 
any agreement which they hold to be contrary to public policy as 
being in restraint of trade. 

So far we have dealt with two of the three leading principles of 
the Bill—the legalisation of combination, and the protection of the 
property of unions. On these points, with two trifling differences in 
detail, the whole of the recent commission was agreed. They may 
be said to be settled in principle by public consent. We come now 
to the third and remaining point—the removal of special legislation. 
This is the only matter on which the three dissenting commissioners 
differed in principle from their colleagues. It is the key and sub- 
stance of the Bill—the sine quad non with the workmen—the con- 
sideration which urges them to ask so little and to concede so much. 

IfI. The third and last object of the Bill is to provide that: 
offences arising from trade disputes be tried on the same conditions and 
by the same process as ordinary crimes. This is the necessary conse- 
quence of amending the rule as to restraint of trade. When trade 
combinations cease to be crimes, the acts of such combinations cannot 
be visited with extraordinary penalties. As the whole of the argu- 
ments in favour of this reform may be read at length in the Blue- 
book, it seems unnecessary to do more than shortly to notice them. 
Speaking generally, the law, for the wisest reasons, does not punish 
uncivil words, much less angry gestures; there is no law against 
indefinite molestation, much less against indirect obstruction. It is 
not penal to make a man fear that you will raise his rent, nor to call 
him by a rude name, nor to accost persons going to his house. It is 
not a crime to tell a man that if he refuses your price you will cease 
to deal with him, nor to tell the man who is underselling you that 
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you intend to “cut” him. It is not (now) an offence to buy up all 
the flour in a town, and to force the bakers to buy it at your price. 
But in matters of industry all this is different. By 6 Geo. IV. c. 129 
any one is liable to three months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, 
who endeavours to force any one (say, to alter his mode of business) 
by “threats,” “intimidation,” or by “molesting,” or in any way 
“obstructing” another. Now, here we have a new crime, or rather 
a new criminal code, as vague as words can make it, utterly excep- 
tional in substance and form. By a series of judicial decisions these 
terms have been amplified until they may now be said to comprehend 
anything which any one can dislike. A “threat” is explained to be 
any kind of harm—e.g., that the price of labour will be raised; 
“intimidation” consists in conveying any kind of fear—e.g., that a 
body of workmen will engage with another employer—and that 
either by deeds or words; “molestation” becomes any act that can 
annoy another—e.y., a contemptuous look or gesture; “ obstruction” 
is hindering another from getting the labour he is seeking—.y., 
persuading workmen to avoid his shop. 

This is not mere abstract law, but is amply supported by actual 
decision. The following are amongst the acts which have been held 
to fall within the statute :— 

1. To give an employer respectful notice that his workmen will 
leave him on the expiry of their contract, unless he dismisses a 
particular workman. 

. To tell a workman that he will be considered a “ black.” 

3. To shout “ba-ba, black sheep,” to workmen going to a shop. 

4. To tell a workman that if he goes to work “ there will be a row.” 

5. Coercion, not extending to abusive language or gestures. 

6. A public notice to workmen not to engage with a particular 
master. 

It is no argument for such a state of law as this to tell us that 
these acts are highly undesirable, and should be checked by the law. 
Acts of the same kind, and acts far more serious, under all other 
circumstances, and with all other citizens, are treated with impunity. 
It is against workmen alone that these special penalties exist. In 
their trade questions only does the law recognise these exceptional 
crimes. But the punishment of these offences—the vaguest and the 
most artificial of all crimes—is exceptionally placed in the hands, not 
of judges, but of justices, who are pledged as a class to sympathy 
with one side. Where is the ground for this anomalous penal code, 
directed against a particular class, creating special crimes, and 
administered by an order which consists of partisans? Why is not 
the general law which protects the public, sufficient to defend the 
mill-owner or the iron-master? Why is that to be a crime in a 
workman on strike which is no crime in a citizen in the pursuit of 
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his trade? Special laws for a class, special crimes in labour, are a 
relic of feudal oppression. We need the same code and the same 
tribunals for the crimes of all classes. 

However much disposed we may be to view with disfavour any 
form of coercion, there is all the difference possible between that and 
endeavouring to suppress it by imprisonment. There is no character 
of English criminal law more marked than its extreme jealousy of 
vague words of offence which may include innocent or venial acts. 
In almost every sphere of crime, numberless acts (highly objection- 
able in themselves) are excluded from the definition of crime, rather 
than introduce words which may include things harmless. From 
time to time, classes of persons, under a just indignation with cer- 
tain offences to which they are not themselves exposed, struggle to sup- 
press them by wide general statutes. Drunkenness, offences against 
chastity, harbouring criminals, fraudulent speculation, and the like, 
are vicious or pernicious proceedings, which it is often proposed to 
deal with under wide general penalties. Practical legislators steadily 
resist these well-meant proposals. However desirous, for instance, 
they may be to put down the guilt of seduction by statute, in practice 
they find it impossible to define the crime so as not to include venial 
cases. In all cases of the kind, the great risk is remembered that 
the law may be made use of by private enmity, and be turned into 
a fresh source of oppression itself. That is pre-eminently the case 
here. For almost all the instances of prosecution are brought during 
a trade dispute, and are promoted, not by those who are bond fide 
aggrieved, but by employers, as a means of crippling the workmen 
in a struggle. In one sphere only the legislature is eager, not to 
limit, but to multiply offences. It is a striking commentary on this 
exceptional law, that at the very time we write, a Bill is pending 
to disable the Mayor of Cork for spoken words of an atrocious kind 
—a Bill most jealously criticised by her Majesty’s Opposition. It 
requires an Act of Parliament to punish the public words of a 
minister of justice—words of the blackest wickedness, plainly inciting 
to rebellion and assassination—and great constitutional lawyers are 
jealous even then of punishing words; and yet if a bricklayer on 
strike were to call out “black sheep” to another, or tell him he was 
a “black,” the nearest justices—his employer’s neighbours—will send 
him to prison for three months, with hard labour. 

For a sound criminal law it is essential that it should be precise 
and clear, and should rigidly exclude from its operation a plainly 
venial act. A statute is doomed so soon as it is shown that it may 
punish acts which society does not hold punishable. This was the 
case with the Usury Laws, with the old Game Laws, and a variety 
of now effete or abrogated criminal statutes. A law becomes an evil 
when it offends common sense, and it offends common sense so soon 
as it (even occasionally) operates to punish venial acts. But of all 
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kinds of laws, this is most true of those which may be thought to be 
directed against a particular class. The moment a case of what is 
thought injustice arises, the whole sentiment of the class raises the 
prisoner into a victim. Nothing can be more fatal to the good effect 
of a law than that any considerable part of the public should, with 
even a show of reason, regard it as a wrong to themselves. The only 
way of making such a law respected is to get for it the entire moral 
support of the honest part of the community. This the harsh and 
irregular operation of the present law will never obtain. 

Since the Report of the Trades-Union Commission the whole 
aspect of this question is essentially modified. At the commencement 
of that inquiry the public mind was in a state of agitation, the 
gravest charges were urged against unionism, and the strongest 
precautions were demanded to check it. Every union in the 
kingdom, we were told, was a latent conspiracy, every secretary was 
a possible Broadhead. The industry of the country was being 
driven to other lands, the character of the workman was fatally 
destroyed. Nor were preventive suggestions wanting. To strike 
under specified conditions was to be made a new punishable offence ; 
“picketing” was to be rigorously suppressed ; the trade funds were 
to be separated from the benefit funds; the union was to be com- 
pelled to register; the making of certain rules was to be a specific 


crime ; the rules were to be authoritatively revised, and recast by 


decision of a “‘ censure.”’ 


by Act of Parliament. 

Never did any case more conspicuously break down. No endemic 
crime resembling that at Sheffield and Manchester was shown to 
exist elsewhere. No primd-fucie case was presented to call for the 
extension of the powers of the Act. The report contains nothing 
specific on the subject of crime but reference to the disclosures of the 
two local inquiries. As to the destruction of the trade of the country, 
the report can trace no connection between unionism and occasional 
fluctuations in commerce. On the influence of unionism on the con- 
dition of the workman, it holds language scrupulously negative and 
judicially guarded. The various proposals above mentioned (as 
appears from the rejected draft) were all patiently considered, and, 
as appears from the report, have one and all been dismissed. If 
proposals so thoroughly matured, and so ably urged, were finally 
rejected as impracticable as the result of two years of inquiry and 
debate, they are never likely to be seriously proposed again. 

The ground, therefore, is changed. Instead of the ingenious and 
vigorous system of repression which some persons have looked for, 
the proposed changes are to be all in the other direction. There is 
not a single provision suggested which is to limit or suppress 
unionism at all, but several to give it increased freedom. The sole 
question at issue is the degree to which what is oddly called “ relaxa- 


In a word, unionism was to be suppressed 
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tion” of the law should be carried. It was just the same when it 
was proposed to “relax” the laws against religious dissent. The 
indictments, as a whole, have failed; and the accused are now 
asking, in their turn, for justice. 

No one in his senses can doubt that they will have it. The 
objections to the Bill are not few; but they answer each other. As 
with free-trade of old, the Irish Church Bill, and any measure 
which excites the prejudices of a class, nothing that unscrupulous 
perversity can do to assail it will be spared. Misrepresentation, 
exaggeration, and ignorance, will all have their fling. The organs 
of the mere capitalist do not seem quite decided whether the Bill can 
be best discredited on the ground of its moderation, or by the charge 
of extravagance. Some of the more ardent obstructives have been 
betrayed into blunders which would be amusing if they were more 
unconscious. One of the most popular of these arguments is, that 
the Bill will open the door to impunity for any crime short of murder. 
It is hardly necessary to answer a charge so transparently untrue. 
In the first place, the Bill expressly provides against infringement 
on any part of the criminal law (§ 4). The ordinary law of assault 
remains intact. ‘ Assault” in law means an offer or attempt to do 
any corporal hurt, even by gestures, when the means of hurting are 
present. Thus, to raise the hand to strike, so that a man could 
strike, is an “assault ;” much more the slightest touch, threatening 
immediate violence. Now, the 41st section of the Criminal Law 
Consolidation Act provides that any assault in pursuance of an un- 
lawful trade combination shall be punishable with two years’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labour. This statute remains untouched by the Bill. 
Therefore, when it becomes law, any gesture threatening immediate 
violence, as part of a system of coercion, would make a man liable to 
two years’ imprisonment. Is this Act not sufficiently sweeping ? 
Is the penalty not sufficiently severe ? 

To the objection that the Bill is to give a license for oppression, it 
must be answered that a combination to ruin or harass any person 
will still be a conspiracy, to be punished by two years’ imprisonment, 
though only on the terms and by the words of the general law. To 
the objection that to alter the common-law rule is to give free license to 
combine, it must be replied that the common-law rule does nothing 
whatever to repress or modify combination at present. Those who 
object to extending to unionism anything but the simple protection 
of their property, may be asked to show that their property could be 

(1) This section is as follows :—24 & 25 Vict. c. 100, § 41: “ Whosoever in pursu- 
ance of any unlawful combination or conspiracy to raise the rate of wages, or of any 
unlawful combination or conspiracy respecting any trade business or manufacture, or 
respecting any person concerned or employed therein, shall unlawfully assault any 
person, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor ; and being convicted thereof, shall be liable 


at the discretion of the court, to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years, 
with or without hard labour.” 
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guaranteed by less than the provisions of the Bill. And to those 
who declare that unions will reject it, the obvious answer is at hand, 
that it has been frankly and completely accepted by the Trades’ 
Councils in all parts of the kingdom. Some wiseacres have gone so 
far as to assert that the Bill savours of socialism. It is a pity they 
do not add that it will prove an encouragement to bigamy. 

In conclusion, let us ask all thinking men in the capitalist class 
what is it they propose to gain by resisting a measure of justice and 
moderation? They must see that unionism is a fact far too deeply 
seated to be shaken by turning upon it the cold looks only of law. 
If they think that statutes can extirpate or remould it, let them try. 
If they see that this is folly, let them cease to irritate what they are 
powerless to crush. The first condition for spreading wiser economic 
views is to redress a condition of law which is felt by one side as a 
kind of persecution. Let them ask themselves if equality in the eye 
of the law is a right which can long be withheld, or one that they 
can gain in continuing to withhold. There has never been, and 
there never will be, a fairer chance of settling this question. The 
Bill is brought in, promoted, and framed by men whom calumny 
itself no longer pretends to be the mouthpieces of a class, but by men 
who have given the best labours of their lives to avert the ruinous 
war of classes, It is framed neither by nor for the unions—but in 
the interest of the public. To the unions it gives nothing but bare 
justice; to the public it offers new and substantial guarantees for 
good order. Let the capitalists, as a class, be wise in time, and not 
be incited by their own journals, or paid agents, into blind hostility 
to a measure from which they have nothing to fear. If they reject a 
compromise offered by men of public spirit and moderation, who 
possess the confidence of the workmen, what sort of measure will they 
have ultimately to yield when the conduct of this cause has passed 
(as it no doubt would) into the hands of mere partisans, and the 
watchword of their leaders is Aggression instead of Conciliation ? 

Finally, the public in general, and politicians on both sides, may 
well be asked what ultimate good can they hope from maintaining a 
law which they dare not openly defend, and from identifying the 
Government and the Legislature of the country with a spirit of 
injustice to a class. This is no party question; and the workmen 
are looking to politicians of all sides of a House, elected for the most 
part by themselves, to deal with this question apart from all bias of 
party or class. Time was when unionism was on its trial; was un- 
sparingly criticised, and blindly denounced. That time has passed ; 
the issue has been tried, and the virtual pledge which depended on 
that issue remains to be fulfilled. It is now not unionism which is 
on its trial, but the good faith of politicians, the fairness of the law, 
and the representative character of Parliament. 

Freperic Harrison. 





THE ACADEMY OF 1869. 
Part II. 


I nave been asked by a friendly critic why I did not mention Mr. 
Laurence’s portrait of the poet Browning? I answer—‘ Not for 
want of looking at it.” To me it seemed, though in itself a fine and 
even masculine portrait, too much softened and smoothed for the 
subject. I admit the “shrewdness,” but where does my critic see 
something so weatherbeaten about the face painted by Mr. Laurence? 
—or a look of “ thinking in Greek” ? What it suggests to me is a 
very shrewd, smart, slightly elated President of the Board of Works, 
“ with an eye like a skipper’s, cocked up” certainly, but at fishy con- 
tracts, not an “ imaginative man-stalker” plunged in quaint and queer 
and rugged involutions of thought. The painter seems to have painted 
all the lines out of the poct’s face, just as fashionable photographers 
have now taken to painting the natural lines out of their negatives. I 
should like to see Mr. Browning painted by Mr. Millais, with Mr. 
Millais’ devil-may-carish nonchalance; or by Mr. Holman Hunt, 
with his passionate and laborious fidelity. Not that, for a moment, 
one would place the portrait as it stands on so degraded a level as 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s. But if art may be defined to be nature plus 
human sentiment, then that sentiment, in portrait-painting, should 
tend to bring out, not to subdue, the characteristics and personality 
of the sitter. The moment the painter begins to entertain the 
thought whether he dare put in a line or a wrinkle, that moment his 
art is smitten with palsy. If a portrait-painter paints people not as 
they seem to him—that is to say, with that intensification of pecu- 
liarities which the imagination lends, and legitimately lends, to the 
eye—but as he calculates that they themselves wish themselves to 
look, that, of course, is a legitimate commercial transaction. I do 
not blame the painter for entering into such bargains. But I blame 
him for wishing to exhibit the results as works of art. A casuist 
might retort by asking me, why, if art is only nature p/us sentiment, 
the painter may not elect to add the sitter’s own sentiment about his 
own face rather than the painter’s. ‘To which I should answer, “ for 
no reason whatever if the painter sits to himself.” In any other 
ease the answer would be, that “he cannot paint through other 
people’s eyes.” And if he tries to do so he forfeits the benefit of 
using his own; his portraits rea/ise nothing, and they must have, besides, 
two, instead of one, set of defects—namely, those defects which are 
incident to the painter’s conception of the sitter’s ideas about him- 
self, and those which are incident to every artist’s practice of his 
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particular art. I dwell upon this, and come back to it because here, 
as it seems to me, lies the key to the fortress. 

What is the usual process by which a portrait comes to the 
Academy? Is it not this, or something like it? Mr. or Mrs. So- 
and-so wants his or her picture taken for family purposes, and engages 
a painter to paint it for them as a commercial undertaking. The 
picture is then painted with all possible care to please the family 
circle, beginning with the sitter. As one order begets another, and 
is intended to beget another, it is almost impossible but that the painter 
should follow one of two methods. I have known both pursued, and 
a pretty problem it is to balance the merits and demerits of both in 
the end. In the one case, the painter knowingly alters the truth 
and forsakes his own realisation to humour his client. In the other, 
his own imagination moults, so to speak, and acquires a new plumage. 
What he loses is his own sense of truth. What he gains is an 
artificial and hollow sense of external requirement. The result in 
either case is inevitable—mediocrity. Yet the pictures, so com- 
manded and so executed, are found to be so pleasing to those for 
whom they are painted, that a wish very naturally arises on their 
part to have them exhibited, and too. often also on the part of the 
artist. An artist who wishes to exhibit a portrait in an art gallery 
ought to act upon a very different principle. He ought to say, 
“How do you want to be painted ?—for exhibition or for family 
purposes? If the former, then, I cannot enter into any bargain 
about it. I must please myself, and run the chances of the market 
after execution. If the latter, I cannot exhibit it; it will not be a 
work of art.” All this is very Utopian, is it not? Undoubtedly. 
And so is art very Utopian. You cannot whistle to it as to a tame 
bullfinch to perch upon your finger, nor call to it like my lady’s 
lap-dog to come upon your lap. 

And what does it all prove? Does it not prove that where the 
commercial pressure is so great as it is in this country, there are 
branches of art which are almost necessarily killed by that pressure ? 
They cannot lift the incubus, At all events, it is almost impossible 
to expect the majority of artists to rise above the level of an average 
public ; and therefore, if any one wants education, it is the public in 
the first place, and then the artist will be quick to follow, for if is 
neither industry nor mechanical facility he wants in our day— 

“Tn coclum jusseris ibit.” 
But the command’ is wanting, and the Presidency of the Royal 
Academy is the reward not of art but of a sense of family prettiness. 

If you wish to estimate the incubus of the social mediocrity upon 
English painting, study two things. Consider first the almost invari- 
able dislike of people in general for photographic portraits. Consider 
next the vast preponderance of family subjects of the lollipop kind in 
the annual exhibitions. The dislike of photographs which we meet 
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with almost constantly is one of the most instructive symptoms of the 
day. Artists themselves are by no means affected in the same way. 
They cannot help feeling the vast qualities of photographs, and their 
amazing results in technical and moral truth—results which, with 
all the defects of photographs, they themselves humbly admit to be 
by them unattainable. But why do people generally dislike photo- 
graphs? Because photographs intensify characteristics almost in- 
variably in the direction of “ interpretation,” that is to say, away from 
family (or marketable) prettiness. It may be said that an accusation 
brought against all is an accusation against none. True, but the 
accusation not only accuses, it explains the attitude of the social mind 
which controls the strings of the social purse and governs art by 
Lilliputian threads until some Gulliver arise. Let if not be supposed 
that I hold up photographs as perfect pictures. I only appeal to 
them as a test of the bias of the common run of spectators—a bias * 
unfavourable to the growth of genuine art. 

As corroborative evidence, however, consider also the annual ruck 
and crowd of family and lollipop pictures: little girls digging in 
(little) gardens; little boys saying grace, with very spruce legs; the 
admiration of a pair of new shoes; a couple of commonplace sisters, 
with heads at variously inclined angles, stepping sentimentally in a 
cemetery sentimentally called ‘“ God’s acre,” and melodramatically 
crowded with sentimental incidents in colours at sixes and sevens; or 
an unmeaning boy, in an unmeaning chair, reading an unmeaning 
Bible to an unmeaning mamma with unmeaning ringlets, in an 
unmeaning bed, and an unmeaning nurse holding a dingy, unmean- 
ing brat at right angles in the background; or a rose-bush with an 
effulgence of pink light about it, and a self-conscious girl with very 
brown hair, in a very great glow, as a set off to a mouse-coloured 
girl in a mouse-coloured shadow ; or a commonplace, genteel young 
man, in a black coat, asking a commonplace, genteel papa, in his 
dressing-gown and slippers, for the hand of Angelina (it must be 
Angelina), while in the next room Angelina is sitting in the arms of 
her commonplace mamma: these, and masses of other pictures are 
excellent material for illustrating children’s books, and, confined to 
that sphere, no fault could be found with them. But what hope is 
there of national art on a commensurate scale of national dignity, 
when crowds of pictures like these, eked out by lying portraits, 
painted to lie, form the staple of our yearly exhibitions, and the 
worst of all are those of the President of the Academy? Iam not 
running a tilt against commonplace people. The world is made up 
of commonplace people. And the great man is his own valet’s best 
type of the commonplace. Nor do I say that the commonplace is 
not fit subject-matter for art. But art is not art which leaves that 
which in itself is commonplace, commonplace still. And the first 
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and greatest stumbling-block of all is that temper of the public mind 
which dislikes photography, not because it is deficient, but because it 
is disagreeably true, which makes one man bishop of the greatest 
capital in the world for writing a “little book on little sins,” and 
another President of the Royal Academy that he may degrade a 
typical statesman to the level of a vacant nonentity. 

Amid the dazing fatigue of all these delusive pictures, one comes 
with surprise and momentary bewilderment in out-of-the-way corners 
upon Mr. Leighton’s ‘“ Helios and Rhodos,” his “ Dadalus and 
Icarus.” So much beauty, so much harmony, so much thought 
not overwhelming his subjects, outlines so pure, such effulgence ; 
and, in the “‘ Helios and Rhodos,”’ a love for his idea once conceived 
so great as almost to imitate inspiration and hide his art; all these 
qualities move me so deeply, that I may repeat what I said in x 
former article: If for myself I place Mr. Millais’ ‘‘ Nina Lehmann ” 
above them, it is only with a qualm, and by an act of self-denial. I 
am told that I have greatly overpraised Mr. Millais’ “ Nina,” but 
it seems to me that those who tell me so have not taken into con- 
sideration the point of view from which I praise it. I do not for a 
moment place it above Mr. Leighton’s “ Helios and Rhodos,” or his 
“ Deedalus and Icarus,” in point of beauty as a picture’ or as a com- 
position, but for a variety of qualities which, I humbly but conscien- 
tiously believe, bring Mr. Millais in that picture nearer to the great 
original painters—slaves of their own pictorial power, and servants 
of no school—than can be said of any other picture in the Academy. 
I confessed quite candidly in my last article, that if I placed it above 
the “ Helios and Rhodos” for such and such qualities, I did so with 
a qualm. “Helios and Rhodos” form, it is true, a most excellent 
picture; but it is a female picture, and I know no other way of 
expressing my meaning. All Mr. Leighton’s pictures are female 
pictures, even his “St. Jerome,” with that horrescent lion frighten- 
ing the horizon. Exquisite, too, though the “ Helios and Rhodos ” 
be, it is, after all, an eclectic picture—a mixture of collated truths 
and studies, exquisite in the result, but only as some rare perfume 
compounded of other perfumes. As artificial perfumes, however 
costly, depend upon more natural products, so do eclectic results in 
every art owe their existence to conditions of art, which le further 
from idealism and nearer to nature. In painting, these conditions lie 
nearer to the poetry of pure vision, and further away from the poetry 
of imagination, and the predominance of the former, I submit, marks 
the painter as distinguished from the poet. ; 

In Mr. Millais the eye reigns supreme. Mr. Leighton’s eye is 


(1) One critic says, very bluntly, that Mr. Millais’ “ Nina” is not a picture at all. 
This criticism is to me unintelligible. Even a spider, I apprehend, would be a picture, 
if painted. 
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only the handmaid of his art, or rather of his unconquerable ambi- 
tion—by hook or by crook, to-day or to-morrow, with praise or 
without praise, come weal come woe—to follow his ideals, and rise 
to art. And herein lies Mr. Leighton’s characteristic distinction. 
To me, by no means a great admirer of the majority of his works, 
it seems that he has succeeded beyond cavil at last in two of the 
classical pictures he has exhibited this year. How painfully and 
laboriously he has progressed, how slowly risen beyond the effeminate 
conceits of modern society, with how much toil and how much 
tenacity of purpose, may be judged by those who look at these pictures, 
and then travel mentally back through the long list, with here and 
there an exception, of diaphanous females, affecting to be unaffected, 
in sundry postures of laborious ease, with peacocks, pigeons, foun- 
tains, or other paraphernalia of ostentatious purity. I know not 
how unjust my description may seem to his numerous partisans. I 
am simply rendering the impression left upon my mind, year after 
year, by so many of his pictures, and culminating in what appears 
to be so complete a failure as his “ Electra,” in the present exhibi- 
tion. On standing and looking casually round the room; the 
following, as nearly as possible, were the thoughts that succeeded 
one another in my mind, when my eye happened to fall on the 
picture. Here is the series in slippers. Valeat quantum. First 
thought: ‘Heavens! what’s that?’’ Second thought: “A young 
man.” Third thought: ‘ What’s the matter with him?” ‘ He’s 
terribly bored.” “Is he going to yawn?” “If he yawns, it will be 
a terrible yawn.” ‘He’s meant for a priest.” “No; there are 
Greek accessories.” ‘Why is he dressed in black?” “Look at 
the catalogue—‘ Electra at the Tomb of Agamemnon.’” Verdict: 
A sempstress, victim of late hours, with a violent headache, and 
suffering from anzemia, doing the statuesque. A few minutes after, 
I heard a stranger say to a friend, “That can’t be ‘ Electra,’ that 
is a man.” Whatever may be the date of this picture, it seems 
manifestly to belong to an older and less unaffected phase of con- 
ception. And to me, at least, it is a happy circumstance that it 
should be exhibited side by side with the pictures of “ Helios and 
Rhodos,”’ and “ Deedalus and Icarus,” as helping to realise how 
far a noble ambition, and a constant determination to rise higher 
and higher towards his own ideal, may lead an artist eventually. 
What seems to me so striking in Mr. Leighton’s progress is that 
in spite of the incense lavished upon him by admiring coteries, he 
should remain true to his own yearning to get nearer and nearer to 
artistic beauty, and that his imagination should not have been 
perverted by the praise bestowed upon earlier pictures whose success 
would have been the ruin of many another man’s career. Even as 
they are, the two pictures I have named, which the moment you 
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look on them enthral the eye and tell their own tale, have some 
flavour still of the effeminacy of the artist’s earlier manner. Yet 
although they suggest the fine and finished work of some great 
student awaiting the crystallising touches of a still greater master, 
rather than the work of the master himself, how noble they are, 
and how buoyant in conception! Icarus is indeed aspiring to scale 
ether on winged pinions, and he does not seem ridiculous. How 
splendid and luminous are his wings! and with what fine sugges- 
tions of ethereal flight! How finely, too, Minerva, helmeted, in the 
distance, but standing firm upon the rock, her back turned to the 
adventurous couple, conveys the irony of fate! Then how finely 
Mr. Leighton has drawn his shore ; and how forebodingly, too, the 
spectator is made to feel the depths of the sea below! Only such 
courage on the part of such a youth could affront so lovely but 
cruel a Thalatta. And yet you cannot fear. With such wings, 
such an artificer, you sympathise with the divine adventurer, 
and fall to envying his wings. Again, in “ Helios and Rhodos,” 
what a fine marriage of allegory, romance, and modern feeling! 
what a delicate, yet noble cumulation of effects! How well the 
chariot of the sun towers aloft above the rising steps carved in the 
tumbled beauty of the clouds, yet how little the chariot interferes 
with, while it glorifies, the central subject—the meeting of the 
descending Helios with the enraptured Rhodos! How completely 
the unrestrained tenderness of the sentiment on both sides overrides 
the voluptuousness of the picture! How completely (and this is to my 
mind a miracle in the present day) Mr. Leighton has been able, while 
giving the fullest rein to his sentiment, yet to avoid the faintest 
trace of sentimentalism—that curse of English art! I know and see 
that Mr. Leighton is an eclectic. I see that critics whose knowledge 
is above mine high as Helios’ chariot wheels above Rhodos’ roses 
compare his picture here to Tintoret, there to Titian—not for com- 
parison’s sake, but by way of classification in respect of manner. If 
so, if really, which I am not competent to decide, these pictures of 
Mr. Leighton are only imitations or adaptations of other men’s 
styles, now dead, but which had their root and life in former times,— 
only this, and no more,—then, one thing I will affirm without fear of 
higher authority—they will die. To me, I confess they seem better 
than that; and if I consult my instinct only, regardless of other 
men’s opinion, something tells me that they are the harbingers of 
better pictures still, and all his own. 

Mr. Watts’ “ Return of the Dove” started from a very fine idea, 
but the result is painful, because, as it often happens to idealists, 
having conceived the ideal, Mr. Watts left out the probabilities. As 
he has painted the dove she cannot fly another yard (her very feathers 
are all tumbling to pieces), and the ark, if I interpret a faint blotch 
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right, is on the horizon—that is to say, taking roughly eight miles 
to every inch of the height of the dove above the water, a great 
many miles off, certainly more than sixteen, and apparently thirty or 
forty. If Mr. Watts asks me why I apply such rules to his picture 
and not to Mr. Leighton’s, I answer, Because they are thrust upon 
me by the picture itself. If the tradition had been that the dove on 
her way home could not reach the ark, but fell into the water, the 
picture—as symbolising the last dreary efforts of the dove, and 
the hopelessness of her ever reaching the ark—would be perfect. 
Whether it is possible to carry out Mr. Watts’ idea at all without 
falling into the same difficulty, I leave painters to decide. Be that 
as it may, in the Bible the dove got home, and in Mr. Watts’ 
picture she never will, if the fate of the universe depended upon it. 
And surely, however idealistic, a painter is bound to be true to the 
conditions of his own subject. His “‘ Orpheus and Eurydice ” appears 
to me a fine study, but there is nothing whatever in it, as far as I 
am able to see with the best will in the world, to distinguish it from 
the ruck of classical imitations pure and simple. Who in music cares 
for imitations of Beethoven, imitations of Mozart, imitations of 
Mendelssohn ? Will anybody tell me what he sees in the “ Red 
Cross Knight and Una” that he should like to look at it again? It 
may be my stupidity, but the knight seems to me to want to look 
very knightish and patronising, and Una seems to be looking very 
mawkish and make-believe. I dare say the picture may be like some 
other picture, or have some curious technical qualities of moral 
affectations which please certain minds; but if it is like some other 
picture, then I had rather accept Mr. Watts’ as a broad hint not to 
go and see the original, and if it is his own idea, then he has the 
best of me entirely, for I do not even understand it, and if I did, it 
would only be to dislike it. I should be very sorry to look like the 
“Red Cross Knight in Una” if it was vouchsafed me; and if I were 
riding by her, I should care very little for Una. Indeed, politeness 
permitting, I should ask her “ to sit up,” and look less of an idiot. 
Then, again, Mr. Maclise’s ‘‘ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid.” 
What is the frame of mind of the man, through what labyrinths and 
mazes, what inward involutions of sense and fancy must he travel ; 
into what realms of thought arrive, what dreary underground twi- 
lights of leaden imagination descend into,—who can relish that 
picture, and cry, as the artistic heart always cries when touched, 
“«« Eureka !’—here the heart is blessed, fancy is touched, the mind 
contented!” You gaze and gaze, and ponder and ponder, and the 
end of your reverential study is wonder and sadness that so much 
science, so much industry, such skill, such patience, miles so many 
of weary ratiocination and technical discourse should be applied to 
give birth after all to still-born death. How gloriously painted and 
vigorously set are the leaves that overhang the tent! but they are 
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dead. How splendid are the ferns that lie at the feet of the king! 
but they are idle. What feats of position in the king, his courtiers, 
and his warriors! what science in grouping! how well the chess- 
board is occupied with its chessmen! how well the game fits in! but 
they all look as if they had been placed so to act a charade. 
Every single figure betrays a prolonged labour of thought to make it 
look natural, and to be waiting for the word of life; but the word 
has not gone forth, the light has not yet shone. Such might be 
the picture painted by a wizard, and lying idly in some dusky 
corner, waiting some mystic occasion to be touched and live. But 
there it hangs, beyond human power to kindle into life, dead, and 
not unlike a dusky corpse in the glare of the Academy painted to 
rebuke the levity and pertness of would-be life. 

Sir Edwin Landseer’s great “ Battle of the Swans and Eagles” must 
surely have been dreamt by our great animalist in some romantic 
neighbourhood after too excellent a dinner of highly-seasoned game. 
Such an Armageddon of winged fowl was surely never seen. Vultures 
may hunt in packs; but eagles, I am told by my friend, the professor 
of natural history at Cambridge, never. Sometimes eagles do hunt 
in pairs, but then they both attack the same quarry. Again, birds of 
prey strike with the talon ; they do not claw with their claws, and fight 
with their beaks, though after death they tear their prey open. If 
Sir Edwin Landseer had been gifted with powers of flight, and could 
have lived with eagles and swans as he has lived with dogs and horses, 
he would assuredly have painted something possibly less melo- 
dramatic, certainly more true to nature. For whatever may be 
Sir Edwin’s exact place as a technical painter, as the poet of animal 
nature his merits can hardly be overrated. It is no small thing to 
have vindicated the claim even of dogs to hold a place in our family 
affections, and it is not too much to say that Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
pictures, by their poetic truth, have won a conspicuous place in the 
history of the civilisation of English society. I cannot say that I am 
a fanatical admirer of his lions in Trafalgar Square. They seem, in 
the words of the old Frenchman in the play, “colossal, pyramidal, 
pretty well.” But his sketches of two lions in the first room of the 
Academy are truly superb. Query, whether Sir Edwin painting the 
death-struggle of a lion and bull would not be more at home than 
among eagles and swans, and whether such a picture might not 
remain one of our great examples in that genre ? 

I had hoped to.dwell at some length upon the richest and best, 
because the truest and sincerest, part of every English Academy—its 
landscapes—but time and space have alike failed me. I should like 
to dwell upon the resplendent sobriety and massive harmony of 
M. Daubigny’s “Sunset on the River Oise;” on Mr. Linnell’s very 
antagonistic, but truly magnificent, ‘Sunset in the Romagna.” In the 
landscape department the Academy is crowded with pictures, each of 
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which would deserve minute attention, and repay it. Two small 
studies by Mr. Mason seem to me, small and modest as they are, to 
contain as fine artistic qualities, if not finer, than any landscape in 
the exhibition, But as, amid so much that is excellent, casual 
selection is invidious, and mere mention barren, I will only take leave 
further to say a few words, first, on the difficulties of criticism, and 
then on the system of classification. 

The difficulties of criticism in so large an assemblage of pictures 
appear to be almost insuperable. In order that the critic may criticise 
a group or a landscape accurately he must be able to place himself in 
the same position and mood as the painter. A landscape which will 
do equally well for ten o’clock in the morning or five o’clock in the 
afternoon is a mere fancy composition. Before you can pronounce 
upon a picture you must realise what are the conditions which the artist 
himself selected, and how far he has been true to them. The first quality 
in a picture is the combination of unity and harmony, and among 
English pictures that is the rarest. The different parts of pictures seem 
often to have been painted without relation to one another, and on 
different days, suggesting so many changes of mood andatmosphere that 
the spectator is paralysed between the multiplicity of suggestions, and 
is apt to lose his way between them all. How rarely can we stand 
before a picture with the same undisturbed satisfaction that we look 
out of a window! Either the brilliant parts have broken away into 
separate existence from the painter’s grasp, or, in order to control 
them, he has emasculated each without thereby always attaining to 
unity, although, doubtless, by that means he may acquire a kind of 
apparent sobriety. Nature is always one even in her violent contrasts 
—not by any means owing to any mystical quality in nature, but 
owing to the simple and intelligible fact that over every subject she 
pours one single light, and one single atmosphere at a time. Nature 
can paint one picture in a myriad slight modifications of light, all in 
one day, and they shall all be changed again the next. Yet each 
modification will be at each moment one and harmonious with itself. 
Where is the painter who can paint a myriad atmospheres, all 
different, all true? You sit at a window and watch the landscape. A 
cloud passes somewhere ; you do not even see it. All the relations of 
colour are changed, and yet each object remains the same. Nor does 
nature take any pains to exclude brilliancy in order to secure unity. 
She revels in brilliancy ; but by a turn of the screw she changes all, 
only substituting one set of brilliancies for another, and these belong as 
indissolubly to one another as the last. The utmost science can only 
bring the artist to the knowledge of comparatively few among the 
myriad combinations of nature, and some artists never get near truth 
at all, and hold their own without it at the point of the sword, and 
by the grace of their own fanciful theories. 

With regard to the classification of pictures, I venture to submit, 
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with all deference, that the method now adopted of jumbling up all 
manner of pictures together is a mistake, most injurious to the public 
and most injurious to the artist. It is injurious to the public, for com- 
parison is the root of thought, education, and sound criticism. You 
cannot compare chalk and cherries. To put Madame Jerichau’s strik- 
ing picture, “The Dying Pole,” near “ Little Boys going to School,” 
“Cart-horses Watering,” “A Dairymaid at her Churn,” e¢ hoc 
genus omne, seems, but that it is not intended so, almost an im- 
pertinence. There is no possible link of comparison between them. 
The imagination and the critical sense are both paralysed by their 
juxtaposition, ‘the tendency of the proximity of such pictures to 
one another being to make both seem better and worse than they 
really are. ‘The dignified pictures acquire a factitious importance by 
being seen in contact with more trifling subjects, the trifles are 
depressed by the severer pictures, and the spectator is not helped, 
as he should be in a national exhibition, to form a sound judgment 
by being enabled to compare side by side, or group by group, 
pictures of the same class. Can anything be more ridiculous than to 
mix up sombre and massive sunset effects with delicate pea-green 
pictures, and place opaline effects side by side with a burning and 
flaming sky ? The sunsets at once become theatrical, while the other 
pictures are unduly impoverished, and sometimes utterly annihilated. 
There cannot be a doubt of the powerful effect which would be gained by 
massing those pictures together which belong to similar categories of 
style, subject, and colour. The arrangement I would roughly suggest 
would be: (1.) The Portraits. In this class I would include all 
paintings in modern costume bearing that character, whether with or 
without the names of the originals. Instead of aiming at contrast by 
putting a dark picture next to a light one, I would mass together all 
the pictures belonging to one tone: the dark pictures together, 
the middle tones together, the light pictures together. Thus, for 
instance, the comparison of Miss Hilda Bunsen with the Duchess of 
Athol, both in white, is highly suggestive and instructive. But you 
learn next to nothing by comparing either with the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, in naval blue, whose picture, by some freak of fate, if fate has 
freaks, has been placed between them. Round these would very 
well be grouped Mrs. Henry Schlesinger, Miss Wells, Miss Nina 
Lehmann, the Miss Sandemanns, Mrs. Widrington, the Miss Dugdales, 
&e., &e. This would give a very fine accumulation of effects, all in 
the same or a similar groove, and afford the public, the general 
student, and the particular artists themselves, means of study and 
comparison which I defy them to get when they have to pass from 
one room to another, through a crowd of people, but, worst of all, 
through a labyrinth and Babel of other pictures and other colours. 
Not only so, but the imposing effect of the whole would lend a 
dignity to each picture in its proper place, which is frittered 
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away when all are out of place. Much of the outery raised 
against the portraits of the Academy arises from their ludicrous 
appearance when surrounded by other pictures. Many a presentation 
picture, which makes one smile involuntarily where it hangs, would 
be interesting enough, if confined to the company of all the other 
presentation portraits. After all, “‘ presentation portraits” form part 
of the annual history of the country, and if we only brought a little 
common sense to bear in the management of these things, they are 
as little open to ridicule in a national exhibition as any other pictures 
whatever. 

(2.) I would group all the ‘Subjects, properly so called, together, 
according to their natural divisions, schools, and styles. What can be 
more ludicrous than to put “Helios and Rhodos” with “Lord Strang- 
ford,” on one side, and “Charles Santley ” on the other, surrounded by 
a crowd of discordant, I should like to say squalling, pictures, which 
have no more to do with one another than roses with alligators, while 
the sister picture, ‘“Deedalus and Icarus,” hangs far away, amid no 
less excruciating surroundings? On the contrary, what a fine and 
instructive wall would be obtained if round these two pictures of 
Mr. Leighton were grouped all the other classical subjects, by Watts, 
Sandys, Poynter, Stanhope, Moore, Wallis, Prinsep, Richmond, 
Calthrop, Solomon, and whatever others! In the same way the 
assemblage of all the mediaeval and romantic pictures together, taking 
care to let them run in their natural grooves of colour. Talking of 
grooves of colour, there is Mr. Faed’s school, with all its imitators, 
and the numerous run of pictures in which red and green, generally 
dark red and dark green, but, on the whole, green and red, “ d toute 
sauce,” bedeck the social incident. These, if collected together, would 
have a very remarkable and by no means uninteresting effect. Then, 
again, the historical pictures and general subjects, with Mr. Marcus 
Stone’s scholarly and most excellent picture of “ Princess Elizabeth 
attending Mass”’ at their head—these, comprising such pictures as 
Mr. Pettie’s “Cardinal Wolsey,” and also his ‘‘ Gambler’s Victim,” 
Mr. Frith’s “ Altisidora,’ Mr. Ward’s “Grinling Gibbons,” Mr. 
Elmore’s “Taming of the Shrew,” Mr. Roberts’ “Fugitive Royalist ” 
(I quote from memory, at random), and a crowd of similar pictures, 
‘would gain immensely, and illustrate one another’s beauties and 
defects, by being collated. As it is, they are killed or turned into 
ridicule by huge portraits or trumpet-tongued landscapes filling the 
wall, which have the same effect upon them as the Brobdignags 
upon Gulliver. Gradations of size and homogeneity of subject are 
just as necessary to sound criticism as they are to sound painting. 
If the present mode of classification adopted is the right one, why are 
not the miniatures mixed up with the other pictures ? 

A third class would, of course, be the landscapes. Upon these I 
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have said enough not to enlarge further. And as these remarks are 
merely by way of general suggestion, I will add only that all the 
animals and birds, horses, dogs, sheep, cows, eagles, swans, would 
make a far better class apart than distributed as they are. No doubt 
it might be difficult to class some pictures, and there must remain a 
certain margin of miscellanies. But these might either be put into a 
separate class or employed for the purpose of passing from one group 
to another. 

If on this part of the subject I appear to have written with too 
much presumption, I may say, in apology, that the conviction has 
been forced upon me by many years of observation. And if any 
doubt is entertained of the superiority of effect attainable by massing 
pictures together of the same class, I would point to the Turner Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square, and ask whether the result in that case is not in 
the highest degree noble and impressive, and whether it would not 
all be squandered if the pictures which compose it were distributed 
over the building? If I am told these are the pictures of one man, 
and not of several, I answer that they are also, as it happens, pictures 
of one class, and, as such, I plead their relevancy to my argument. 

In conclusion, if I might venture a word of advice to the young 
artist, I would say, Beware of theories, or if you must use them, use as 
crutches, to throw them away. Beware of schools, for schools in art 
are but the lifeless relics of bygone giants. Great men leave schools 
behind them, as Homer and Aschylus and Plato left matter for 
Alexandrine grammars—mere bricks and mortar for future artists. 
The great artist is himself, and himself only, or nothing. In art there 
is but one theory, and that is truth; and though the roads to truth be 
infinite, the end is one—nature. Study nature, consult nature, trust 
nature, turn a deaf ear to all but nature. He who gets nearest to nature 
in the end is the greatest artist, be the road what it may. He whois 
within a school is no artist, but only a scholar, waiting to become an 
artist. While the scaffolding remains the temple is not free. What 
is school? Is it school for mechanism? But for artistic purposes, 
mechanical processes have no value except as they enable you to get 
nearer to truth, and in this matter every honest student, who studies 
for himself, can improve on what is known every day of his life. Is 
it school for conception? But conception which has not its root in ° 
your own life, and your own time, is dead! The moment you ask 
the painters of another age how they conceived, you surrender your 
right to paint at all. You may indeed compare your conceptions 
with theirs to prove yourself a dwarf, them giants; your age a 
bastard age, theirs divine. But if you wish to rival them, forget 
them, leave all behind you, and do as they did—take up your staff 
and follow nature. <As well might you hope to be a Titian by 
copying Titian as to be another Newton by lying on his grave. 

Bernard Cracrorr. 





PHYSICS AND POLITICS. 
No. III.—Nation Maxine. 


Tw an essay published so long since’ that I fear hardly a single reader 
of the Forrnicgutty Review can remember it, I endeavoured to show 
that in the early age of man—the “fighting age” I called it—there 
was a considerable, though not certain, tendency towards progress. 
The best nations conquered the worst; by the possession of one 
advantage or another the best competitor overcame the inferior 
competitor. So long as there was continual fighting there was a 
likelihood of improvement in martial virtues, and in early times 
many virtues are really “ martial ’’—that is, tend to success in war 
—which in later times we do not think of so calling, because 
the original usefulness is hid by their later usefulness. We judge 
of them by the present effects, not by their first. The love of 
law, for example, is a virtue which no one now would call martial, 
yet in early times it disciplined nations, and the disciplined nations 
won. The gift of “conservative innovation ”’—the gift of matching 
new institutions to old—is not nowadays a warlike virtue, yet the 
Romans owed much of their success to it. Alone among ancient 
nations they had the deference to usage which combines nations, and 
the partial permission of selected change which improves nations; 
and therefore they succeeded. Just so in most cases, all through the 
earliest times, martial merit is a token of real merit: the nation that 
wins is the nation that ought to win. The simple virtues of such 
ages mostly make a man a soldier if they make him anything. No 
doubt the brute force of number may be too potent even then (as so 
often it is afterwards) : civilisation may be thrown back by the 
conquest of many very rude men over a few less rude men. But 
the first elements of civilisation are great military advantages, and, 
roughly, it is a rule of the first times that you can infer merit from 
conquest, and that progress is promoted by the competitive examina- 
tion of constant war. 

This principle explains at once why the “ protected ”’ regions of 
the world—the interior of continents like Africa, outlying islands 
like Australia or New Zealand—are of necessity backward. They 
are still in the preparatory school; they have not been taken on class 
by class, as No. II., being a little better, routed and effaced No. I.; 
and as No. III., being a little better still, routed and effaced No. II. 
And it explains why Western Europe was early in advance of other 
countries, because there the contest of races was exceedingly severe. 


(1) Fortnicutty Review for April, 1868. 
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Unlike most regions, it was a tempting part of the world, and yet 
not a corrupting part ; those who did not possess it wanted it, and 
those who had it, not being enervated, could struggle hard to keep 
it. The conflict of nations is at first a main force in the improve- 
ment of nations. 

But what are nations? What are these groups which are so 
familiar to us, and yet, if we stop to think, so strange; which are as 
old as history ; which Herodotus found in almost as great numbers 
and with quite as marked distinctions as we see them now? What 
breaks the human race up into fragments so unlike one another, 
and yet each in its interior so monotonous? The question is most 
puzzling, though the fact is so familiar, and I would not venture to 
say that I can answer it completely, though I can advance some 
considerations which, as it seems to me, go a certain way towards 
answering it. Perhaps these same considerations throw some light, 
too, on the further and still more interesting question why some few 
nations progress, and why the greater part do not. 

Of course at first all such distinctions of nation and nation were 
explained by original diversity of race. They are dissimilar, it was 
said, because they were created dissimilar. But in most cases this 
easy supposition will not do its work. You cannot (consistently 
with plain facts) imagine enough original races to make it tenable. 
Some half-dozen or more great families of men may or may not have 
been descended from separate first stocks, but sub-varieties have 
certainly not so descended. You may argue, rightly or wrongly, that 
all Arian nations are of asingle or peculiar origin, just as it was long 
believed that all Greek-speaking nations were of one such stock. 
But you will not be listened to if you say that there were one Adam 
and Eve for Sparta, and another Adam and Eve for Athens. All 
Greeks are evidently of one origin, but within the limits of the 
Greek family, as of all other families, there is some contrast-making 
force which causes city to be unlike city, and tribe unlike tribe. 

Certainly, too, nations did not originate by simple natural selec- 
tion, as wild varieties of animals (I do not speak now of species) no 
doubt arise in nature. Natural selection means the preservation of 
those individuals which struggle best with the forces that oppose 
their race. But you could not show that the natural obstacles 
opposing human life much differed between Sparta and Athens, or 
indeed between Rome and Athens; and yet Spartans, Athenians, and 
Romans differ essentially. Old writers fancied (and it was a very 
natural idea) that the direct effect of climate, or rather of land, sea, 
and air, and the sum total of physical conditions varied man from 
man, and changed race to race. But experience refutes this. The 
English immigrant lives in the same climate as the Australian or 
Tasmanian, but he has not become like those races; nor will a 
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thousand years, in most respects, make him like them. The Papuan 
and the Malay, as Mr. Wallace finds, live now, and have lived for 
ages, side by side in the same tropical regions, with every sort of 
diversity. Even in animals his researches show, as by an object-lesson, 
that the direct efficacy of physical conditions is overrated, ‘“ Borneo,” 
he says, “closely resembles New Guinea, not only in its vast size 
and freedom from volcanoes, but in its variety of geological structure, | 
its uniformity of climate, and the general aspect of the forest vege- 
tation that clothes its surface. The Moluccas are the counterpart 
of the Philippines in their volcanic structure, their extreme fertility, 
their luxuriant forests, and their frequent earthquakes; and Bali, 
with the east end of Java, has a climate almost as arid as that of 
Timor. Yet between these corresponding groups of islands, con- 
structed, as it were, after the same pattern, subjected to the same 
climate, and bathed by the same oceans, there exists the greatest 
possible contrast, when we compare their animal productions. 
Nowhere does the ancient doctrine—that differences or similarities 
in the various forms of life that inhabit different countries are due 
to corresponding physical differences or similarities in the countries 
themselyes—meet with so direct and palpable a contradiction. Borneo 
and New Guinea, as alike physically as two distinet countries can 
be, are zoologically as wide as the poles asunder; while Australia, 
with its dry winds, its open plains, its stony deserts, and its temperate 
climate, yet produces birds and quadrupeds which are closely related 
to those inhabiting the hot, damp, luxuriant forests which everywhere 
clothe the plains and mountains of New Guinea.” That is, we have 
like living things in the most dissimilar situations, and unlike living 
things in the most similar ones. And though someof Mr. Wallace’s 
speculations on ethnology may be doubtful, no one doubts that in the 
archipelago he has studied so well, as often elsewhere in the world, 
though rarely with such marked emphasis, we find like men in con- 
trasted places, and unlike men in resembling places. Climate 
is clearly not the force which makes nations, for it does not always 
make them, and they are often made without it. 

The problem of “ nation-making ”—that is, the explanation of the 
origin of nations such as we now see them, and such as in historical 
times they have always been—cannot, as it seems to me, be solved 
without separating it into two: one, the making of broadly-marked 
races, such as the negro, or the red man, or the European ; and second, 
that of making the minor distinctions, such as the distinction between 
Spartan and Athenian, or between Scotchman and Englishman. 
Nations, as we see them, are (if my arguments prove true) the pro- 
duce of two great forces: one the race-making force which, whatever 
it was, acted in antiquity, and has now wholly, or almost, given over 
acting; and the other the nation-making force, properly so called, 
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which is acting now as much as it ever acted, and creating as much 
as it ever created. 

The strongest light on the great causes which have formed 
and are forming nations is thrown by the smaller causes which 
are altering nations. The way in which nations change, genera- 
tion after generation, is exceedingly curious, and the change occa- 
sionally happens when it is very hard to account for. Something 
seems to steal over society, say of the Regency time as compared 
with that of the present Queen. If we read of life at Windsor (at 
the cottage now pulled down), or of Bond Street as it was in the days 
of the Loungers (an extinct race), or of St. James’s Street as it was 
when Mr. Fox and his party tried to make “ political capital”’ out of 
the dissipation of an heir apparent, we seem to be reading not of the 
places we know so well, but of very distant and unlike localities. 
Or let any one think how little is the external change in England 
between the age of Elizabeth and the age of Anne compared with 
the national change. How few were the alterations in physical 
condition, how few (if any) the scientific inventions affecting human 
life which the later period possessed, but the earlier did not! How 
hard it is to say what has caused the change in the people! And yet 
how total is the contrast, at least at first sight! In passing from Bacon to 
Addison, from Shakespeare to Pope, we seem to pass into a new world. 

In the first of these essays I spoke of the mode in which the 
literary change happens, and I recur to it because, literature being 
narrower and more definite than life, a change in the less serves as a 
model and illustration of the change in the greater. Some writer, 
as was explained, not necessarily a very excellent writer or a remem- 
bered one, hit on something which suited the public taste: he went 
on writing, and others imitated him, and they so accustomed their 
readers to that style that they would bear nothing else. Those 
readers who did not like it were driven to the works of other ages 
and other countries,—had to despise the “ trash of the day,” as they 
would call it. The age of Anne patronised Steele, the beginner of 
the Essay, and Addison, its perfecter, and it neglected writings in a 
wholly discordant key. I have heard that the founder of the Times 
was asked how all the articles in the Times came to seem to be written 
by one man, and that he replied—‘“ Oh, there is always some one best 
contributor, and all the others copy.” And this is doubtless the true 
account of the manner in which a certain trade mark, a curious and 
indefinable unity, settles on every newspaper. Perhaps it would be 
possible to name the men who a few years since created the Saturday 
Review style, now imitated by another and a younger race. But 
when the style of a periodical is once formed, the continuance of it 
is preserved by a much more despotic impulse than the tendency to 
imitation,—by the self-interest of the editor, who acts as trustee, if I 
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may say so, for the subscribers. The regular buyers of a periodical 
want to read what they have been used to read—the same sort of 
thought, the same sort of words. The editor sees that they get that 
sort. He selects the suitable, the conforming articles, and he rejects 
the non-conforming. What the editor does in the case of a periodical, 
the readers do in the case of literature in general. They patronise 
one thing and reject the rest. 

Of course there was always some reason (if we only could find it) 
which gave the prominence in each age to some particular winning 
literature. There always is some reason why the fashion of female 
dress is what it is. But just as in the case of dress we know that 
nowadays the determining cause is very much of an accident, so in 
the case of literary fashion the origin is a good deal of an accident. 
What the milliners of Paris, or the demi-monde of Paris, enjoin our 
English ladies, is (I suppose) a good deal chance ; but as soon as it is 
decreed, those whom it suits and those whom it does not all wear it. 
The imitative propensity at once insures uniformity ; and “ that horrid 
thing we wore last year” (as the phrase may go) is soon nowhere 
to be seen. Just so a literary fashion spreads, though I am far from 
saying with equal primitive unreasonableness ; a literary taste always 
begins on some decent reason, but once started, it is propagated as a 
fashion in dress is propagated; even those who do not like it read it 
because it is there, and because nothing else is easily to be found. 

The same patronage of favoured forms, and persecution of dis- 
liked forms, are the main causes too, I believe, which change national 
character. Some one attractive type catches the eye, so to speak, of 
the nation, or a part of the nation, as servants catch the gait of their 
masters, or as mobile girls come home speaking the special words and 
acting the little gestures of each family whom they may have been 
visiting. I do not know if many of my readers happen to have read 
Father Newman’s celebrated sermon, ‘‘ Personal Influence the Means 
of Propagating the Truth ;” if not, I strongly recommend them to do 
so. They will there see the opinion of a great practical leader of men, 
of one who has led very many where they little thought of going, as to 
the mode in which they are to be led ; and what he says, put shortly 
and simply, and taken out of his delicate language, is but this—that 
men are guided by type, not by argument ; that some winning instance 
must be set up before them, or the sermon will be vain, and the 
doctrine will not spread. I do not want to illustrate this matter 
from religious history, for I should be led far from my purpose, and 
after all I can but teach the commonplace that it is the life of 
teachers which is catching, not their tenets. And again, in political 
matters, how quickly a leading statesman can change the tone of the 
community! We are most of us earnest with Mr. Gladstone; we 
were most of us not so earnest in the time of Lord Palmerston. The 
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change is what every one feels, though no cne can define it. Each 
predominant mind calls out a corresponding sentiment in the country: 
most feel it a little. Those who feel it much express it much; those 
who feel it excessively express it excessively ; those who dissent are 
silent, or unheard. 

After such great matters as religion and politics, it may seem 
trifling to illustrate the subject from little boys. But itis not trifling. 
The bane of philosophy is pomposity: people will not see that small 
things are the miniatures of greater, and it seems a loss of abstract 
dignity to freshen their minds by object-lessons from what they 
know. But every boarding-schcol changes as a nation changes. 
Most of us may remember thinking, “How odd it is that this ‘half’ 
should be so unlike last ‘ half :’ now we never go out of bounds, last 
half we were always going: now we play rounders, then we played 
prisoner’s base ;” and so through all the easy life of that time. In 
fact, some ruling spirits, some one or two ascendant boys, had left, 
one or two others had come; and so all was changed. The models 
were changed, and the copies changed ; a different thing was praised, 
and a different thing bullied. A curious case of the same tendency 
was noticed to me only lately. A friend of mine—a Liberal Conser- 
vative—addressed a meeting of working men at Leeds, and was 
much pleased at finding his characteristic, and perhaps refined points, 
both apprehended and applauded. ‘ But then,” as he narrated, “ up 
rose a blatant Radical who said the very opposite things, and the 
working men cheered him too, and quite equally.” He was puzzled 
to account for so rapid a change. But the mass of the meeting was 
no doubt nearly neutral, and, if set going, quite ready to applaud 
any good words without much thinking. The ringleaders changed. 
The radical tailor started the radical cheer; the more moderate 
shoemaker started the moderate cheer ; and the great bulk followed 
suit. Only a few in each case were silent, and an absolute contrast 
was in ten minutes presented by the same elements. 

The truth is that the propensity of man to imitate what is before 
him is one of the strongest parts of his nature. And one sign of 
it is the great pain which we feel when our imitation has been 
unsuccessful. There is a cynical doctrine that most men would 
rather be accused of wickedness than of gaucherie. And this is but 
another way of saying that the bad copying of predominant manners 
is felt to be more of a disgrace than common consideration would 
account for its being, since gaucherie in all but extravagant cases is 
not an offence against religion or morals, but is simply bad imitation. 

We must not think that this imitation is voluntary, or even con- 
scious. On the contrary, it has its seat mainly in very obscure parts of 
the mind, whose notions, so far from having been consciously produced, 
are hardly felt to exist; so far from being conceived beforehand, 
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are not even felt at the time. The main seat of the imitative 
part of our nature is our belief, and the causes predisposing us to 
believe this, or disinclining us to believe that, are among the obscurest 
parts of our nature. But as to the imitative nature of credulity there 
can be no doubt. In “ Eothen” there is a capital description of how 
every sort of European resident in the East, even the shrewd mer- 
chant and “the post-captain,” with his bright, wakeful eyes of 
commerce, comes soon to believe in witchcraft, and to assure you, in 
confidence, that there “really is something in it.” He has never seen 
anything convincing himself, but he has seen those who have seen 
those who have seen those who have seen. In fact, he has lived in 
an atmosphere of infectious belief, and he has inhaled it. Scarcely 
any one can help yielding to the current infatuations of his sect or 
party. Fora short time—say some fortnight—he is resolute; he 
argues and objects; but, day by day, the poison thrives, and reason 
wanes. What he hears from his friends, what he reads in the party 
organ, produces its effect. The plain, palpable conclusion which 
every one around him believes, has an influence yet greater and more 
subtle; that conclusion seems so solid and unmistakable; his own 
good arguments get daily more and more like adream. Soon the 
gravest sage shares the folly of the party with which he acts, and 
the sect with which he worships. 

In true metaphysics I believe that, contrary to common opinion, 
unbelief far oftener needs a reason and requires an effort than belief. 
Naturally, and if man were made according to the pattern of the 
logicians, he would say, “When I seea valid argument I will 
believe, and till I see such argument I will not believe.” But, in 
fact, every idea vividly before us soon appears to us to be true, unless 
we keep up our perceptions of the arguments which prove it untrue, 
and voluntarily coerce our minds to remember its falsehood. <“ All 
clear ideas are true,” was for ages a philosophical maxim, and though 
no maxim can be more unsound, none can be more exactly con- 
formable to ordinary human nature. The child resolutely accepts 
every idea which passes through its brain as true; it has no distinct 
conception of an idea which is strong, bright, and permanent, but 
which is false too. The mere presentation of an idea, unless we are 
careful about it, or unless there is within some unusual resistance, 
makes us believe it ; and this is why the belief of others adds to our 
belief so quickly, for no ideas seem so very clear as those inculcated 
on us from every side. 

The grave part of mankind are quite as liable to these imitated 
beliefs as the frivolous part. The belief of the money-market, 
which is mainly composed of grave people, is as imitative as any 
belief. You will find one day every one enterprising, enthusiastic, 
vigorous, eager to buy, and eager to order: in a week or so you will 
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find almost the whole society depressed, anxious, and wanting to 
sell. If you examine the reasons for the activity, or for the inactivity, 
or for the change, you will hardly be able to trace them at all, and 
as far as you can trace them, they are of little force. In fact, these 
opinions were not formed by reason, but by mimicry. Something hap- 
pened that looked a little good, on which eager sanguine men talked 
loudly, and common people caught their tone. A little while after- 
wards, and when people were tired of talking this, something also 
happened looking a little bad, on which the dismal, anxious people 
began, and all the rest followed their words. And in both cases an 
avowed dissentient is set down as “crotchety.” ‘If you want,” 
said Swift, “to gain the reputation of a sensible man, you should be 
of the opinion of the person with whom for the time being you are 
conversing.” There is much quiet intellectual persecution among 
“reasonable” men; a cautious person hesitates before he tells them 
anything new, for if he gets a name for such things he will be called 
“flighty,” and in times of decision he will not be attended to. 

In this way the infection of imitation catches men in their most 
inward and intellectual part—their creed. But it also invades men, 
by the most bodily part of the mind—so to speak—the link between 
soul and body—the manner. No one needs to have this explained ; 
we all know how a kind of subtle influence makes us imitate or try 
to imitate the manner of those around us. To conform to the fashion 
of Rome—whatever the fashion may be, and whatever Rome we may 
for the time be at—is among the most obvious needs of human nature. 
But what is not so obvious, though as certain, is that the influence 
of the imitation goes deep as well as extends wide. “The matter,” 
as Wordsworth says, “ of style very much comes out of the manner.” 
If you will endeavour to write an imitation of the thoughts of Swift 
in a copy of the style of Addison, you will find that not only is it 
hard to write Addison’s style, from its intrinsic excellence, but also 
that the more you approach to it the more you lose the thought of 
Swift. The eager passion of the meaning beats upon the mild 
drapery of the words. So you could not express the plain thoughts 
of an Englishman in the grand manner of a Spaniard. Insensibly, 
and as by a sort of magic, the kind of manner which a man catches 
eats into him, and makes him in the end what at first he only seems. 

This is the principal mode in which the greatest minds of an age 
produce their effect. They set the tone which others take, and the 
fashion which others'use. There is an odd idea that those who take 
what is called a “scientific view” of history need rate lightly the 
influence of individual character. It would be as reasonable to say 
that those who take a scientific view of nature need think little of 
the influence of the sun. On the scientific view a great man is a 


great new cause (compounded or not out of other causes, for I do not 
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here, or elsewhere in these papers, raise the question of free-will), 
but, anyhow, new in all its effects, and all its results. Great models 
for good and evil sometimes appear among men, who follow them 
either to improvement or degradation. 

I am, I know, very long and tedious in setting out this; but I 
want to bring home to others what every new observation of society 
brings more and more freshly to myself—that this unconscious imita- 
tion and encouragement of appreciated character, and this equally 
unconscious shrinking from and persecution of disliked character, is 
the main force which moulds and fashions men in society as we now see 
it. Soon I shall try to show that the more acknowledged causes, such 
as change of climate, alteration of political institutions, progress of 
science, act principally through this cause; that they change the 
object of imitation and the object of avoidance, and so work their 
effect. But first I must speak of the origin of nations—of nation-mak- 
ing as one may call it—the proper subject of this paper. 

The process of nation-making is one of which we have obvious 
examples in the most recent times, and which is going on now. 
The most simple example is the foundation of the first State of 
America, say New England, which has such a marked and such a 
deep national character. A great number of persons agreeing in 
fundamental disposition, agreeing in religion, agreeing in politics, 
form a separate settlement ; they exaggerate their own disposition, 
teach their own creed, set up their favourite government; they dis- 
courage all other dispositions, persecute other beliefs, forbid other 
forms or habits of government. Of course a nation so made will 
have a separate stamp and mark. The original settlers began of one 
type; they sedulously imitated it; and (though other causes have 
intervened and disturbed it) the necessary operation of the principles 
of inheritance has transmitted many original traits still unaltered, and 
has left an entire New England character—in no respect unaffected 
by its first character. 

This case is well-known, but it is not so that the same process, in 
a weaker shape, is going on in America now. Congeniality of senti- 
ment is a reason of selection, and a bond of cohesion in the “ West” 
at present. Competent observers say that townships grow up there 
by each place taking its own religion, its own manners, and its own 
ways. Those who have these morals and that religion go to that place, 
and stay there ; and those who do not either settle elsewhere at first, or 
soon pass on. The days of colonisation by sudden “ swarms ” of like 
creed is almost over, but a less visible process of attraction by similar 
faith over similar is still in vigour, and very likely to continue. 

And in cases where this principle does not operate, all new settle- 
ments, being formed of “emigrants,” are sure to be composed of 
rather restless people, mainly. The stay-at-home people are not to be 
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found there, and these are the quiet, easy people. A new settlement 
voluntarily formed (for of old times, when people were expelled by 
terror, I am not speaking) is sure to have in it much more than the 
ordinary proportion of active men, and much less than the ordinary 
proportion of inactive; and this accounts for a large part, though 
not perhaps all, of the difference between the English i in England, 
and the English in Australia. 

The causes which formed New England in recent times cannot be 
conceived as acting much upon mankind in their infancy. Society 
is not then formed upon a ‘voluntary system ” but upon an involun- 
tary. A man in early ages is born to a certain obedience, and 
cannot extricate himself from an inherited government. Society 
then is made up, not of individuals, but of families; creeds then 
descend by inheritance in those families. Lord Melbourne once 
incurred the ridicule of philosophers by saying he should adhere to 
the English Church because it was the religion of his fathers. The 
philosophers, of course, said that a man’s fathers’ believing anything 
was no reason for his believing it unless it was true. But Lord 
Melbourne was only uttering out of season, and in a modern time, 
one of the most firm and accepted maxims of old times. A religious 
secession of isolated Romans to sail beyond sea would have seemed 
to the ancient Romans an impossibility. In still ruder ages the 
religion of savages is a thing too feeble to create a schism or to 
found a community. We are dealing with people capable of history 
when we speak of great ideas, not with pre-historic flint-men or the 
present savages. But though under very different forms, the same 
essential causes—the imitation of profound characters and the elimi- 
nation of detested characters—were at work in the oldest times, and 
are at work among rude men now. Strong as the propensity to 
imitation is among civilised men, we must conceive it as an impulse 
of which their minds have been partially denuded. Like the far- 
seeing sight, infallible hearing, the magical scent of the savage, it 
is a ‘half. lost power. It was strongest in ancient times, and is 
strongest in uncivilised regions. 

This extreme propensity to imitation is one great reason of the 
amazing sameness which every observer notices in savage nations. 
When you have seen one Fuegian, you have seen all Fuegians—one 
Tasmanian, all Tasmanians. The higher savages, as the New Zea- 
landers, are less uniform; they have more of the varied and compact 
structure of civilised nations, because in other respects they are more 
civilised. They have greater mental capacity—larger stores of 
inward thought. But much of the same monotonous nature clings 
to them too. A savage tribe resembles a herd of gregarious beasts ; 
where the leader goes they go too; they copy blindly his habits, and 
thus soon become that which he already is. For not only the 
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tendency, but also the power to imitate, is stronger in savages than 
civilised men. Savages copy quicker, and they copy better. Children, 
in the same way, are born mimics; they cannot help imitating what 
comes before them. There is nothing in their minds to resist 
the propensity to copy. Every educated man has a large inward 
supply of ideas to which he can retire, and in which he can escape 
from or alleviate unpleasant outward objects. But a savage or a 
child has no resource. The external movements before it are its 
very life; it lives by what it sees and hears. Uneducated people in 
civilised nations have vestiges of the same condition. If you send a 
housemaid and a philosopher to a foreign country of which neither 
knows the language, the chances are that the housemaid will catch 
it before the philosopher. He has something else to do; he can live 
in his own thoughts. But unless she can imitate the utterances, she 
is lost ; she has no life till she can join in the chatter of the kitchen. 
The propensity to mimicry, and the power of mimicry, are mostly 
strongest in those who have least abstract minds. The most won- 
derful examples of imitation in the world are perhaps the imitations 
of civilised men by savages in the use of martial weapons. They 
learn the knack, as sportsmen call it, with inconceivable rapidity. A 
North American Indian—an Australian even—can shoot as well as 
any white man. Here the motive is at its maximum, as well as the 
innate power. Every savage cares more for the power of killing 
than for any other power. 

The persecuting tendency of all savages, and, indeed, of all 
ignorant people, is even more striking than their imitative tendency. 
No barbarian can bear to see one of his nation deviate from the 
old barbarous customs and usages of their tribe. Very commonly 
all the tribe would expect a punishment from the gods if any one of 
them refrained from what was old, or began what was new. In 
modern times and in cultivated countries we regard each person as 
responsible only for his own actions, and do not believe, or think 
of believing, that the misconduct of others can bring guilt on them. 
Guilt to us is an individual taint consequent on choice and cleaving 
to the chooser. But in early ages the act of one member of the tribe 
is conceived to make all the tribe impious, to offend its peculiar god, 
to expose all the tribe to penalties from heaven. ‘There is no 
limited liability” in the political notions of that time. The early 
tribe or nation is a religious partnership, on which a rash member by 
a sudden impiety may bring utter ruin. If the state is conceived 
thus, toleration becomes wicked. A permitted deviation from the 
transmitted ordinances becomes simple folly. It is a sacrifice of 
the happiness of the greatest number. It is allowing one individual, 
for a moment’s pleasure or a stupid whim, to bring terrible and 
irretrievable calamity upon all. No one will ever understand even 
Athenian history, who forgets this idea of the old world, though 
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Athens was, in comparison with others, a rational and sceptical 
place, ready for new views, and free from old prejudices. When the 
street statues of Hermes were mutilated, all the Athenians were 
frightened and furious; they thought that they should a// be ruined 
because some one had mutilated a god’s image, and so offended him. 
Almost every detail of life in the classical times—the times when 
real history opens—was invested with a religious sanction; a sacred 
ritual regulated human action; whether it was called “law” or 
not, much of it was older than the word “law ;” it was part of an 
ancient usage conceived as emanating from a superhuman authority, 
and not to be transgressed without risk of punishment by more than 
mortal power. There was such a solidarité then between citizens, that 
each might be led to persecute the other for fear of harm to himself. 

It may be said that these two tendencies of the early world—that 
to persecution and that to imitation—must conflict ; that the imitative 
impulse would lead men to copy what is new, and that persecution 
by traditional habit would prevent their copying it. But in practice 
the two tendencies co-operate. There is a strong tendency to copy 
the most common thing, and that common thing is the old habit. 
Daily imitation is far oftenest a conservative force, for the most 
frequent models are ancient. Of course, however, something new is 
necessary for every man and for every nation. We may wish, if we 
please, that to-morrow shall be like to-day, but it will not be like it. 
New forces will impinge upon us ; new wind, new rain, and the light 
of another sun ; and we must alter to meet them. But the persecuting 
habit and the imitative combine to insure that the new thing shall be 
in the old fashion; it must be an alteration, but it shall contain as little 
of variety as possible. The imitative impulse tends to this, because 
men most easily imitate what their minds are best prepared for,— 
what is like the old, yet with the inevitable minimum of alteration ; 
what throws them least out of the old path, and puzzles least their 
minds. The doctrine of development means this,—that in unavoid- 
able changes men like the new doctrine which is most of a “ pre- 
servative addition” to their old doctrines. The imitative and the 
persecuting tendencies make all change in early nations a kind of 
selective conservatism, for the most part keeping what is old, but 
annexing some new but like practice—an additional turret in the 
old style. 

It is this process of adding suitable things and rejecting discordant 
things which has raised those scenes of strange manners which in 
every part of the world puzzle the civilised men who come upon 
them first. Like the old head-dress of mountain villages, they make 
the traveller think not so much whether they are good or whether 
they are bad, as wonder how any one could have come to think 
of them; to regard them as “ monstrosities,” which only some wild 
abnormal intellect could have hit upon. And wild and abnormal 
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indeed would be that intellect if it were a single one atall. But 
in fact such manners are the growth of ages, like Roman law or the 
British constitution. No one man—no one generation—could have 
thought of them,—only a series of generations trained in the habits 
of the last and wanting something akin to such habits, could have 
devised them. Savages pet their favourite habits, so to say, and 
preserve them as they do their favourite animals; ages are required, 
but at last a national character is formed by the confluence of con- 
genial attractions and accordant detestations. 

Another cause helps. In early states of civilisation there is a great 
mortality of infant life, and this is a kind of selection in itself—the 
child most fit to be a good Spartan is most likely to survive a 
Spartan childhood. The habits of the tribe are enforced on the 
child ; if he is able to catch and copy them he lives; if he cannot 
he dies. The imitation which assimilates early nations continues 
through life, but it begins with suitable forms and acts on picked 
specimens. I suppose, too, that there is a kind of parental selec- 
tion operating in the same ‘way and probably tending to keep alive 
the same individuals. Those children which gratified their fathers 
and mothers most would be most tenderly treated by them, and have 
the best chance to live, and as a rough rule their favourites would 
be the children of most “ promise,” that is to say, those who seemed 
most likely to be a credit to the tribe according to the leading 
tribal manners and the existing tribal tastes. The most gratifying 
child would be the best looked after, and the most gratifying would 
be the best specimen of the standard then and there raised up. 

Even so, I think there will be a disinclination to attribute so 
marked, fixed, almost physical a thing as national character to causes 
so evanescent as the imitation of appreciated habit and the persecu- 
tion of detested habit. But, after all, national character is but a 
name for a collection of habits more or less universal. And this 
imitation and this persecution in long generations have vast physical 
effects. The mind of the parent (as we speak) passes somehow to the 
body of the child. The transmitted “something” is more affected 
by habits than it is by anything else. In time an ingrained type is 
sure to be formed, and sure to be passed on if only the causes I have 
specified be fully in action and without impediment. 

As I have said, I am not explaining the origin of races, but of 
nations, or, if you like, of tribes. I fully admit that no imitation 
of predominant manner, or prohibitions of detested manners, will of 
themselves account for the broadest contrasts of human nature. Such 
means would no more make a Negro out of a Brahmin, or a Red-man 
out of an Englishman, than washing would change the spots of @ 
leopard or the colour of an Ethiopian. Some more potent causes 
must co-operate, or we should not have these enormous diversities. 
The minor causes I deal with made Greek to differ from Greek, but 
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they did not make the Greek race. We cannot precisely mark the 
limit, but a limit there clearly is. 

If we look at the earliest monuments of the human race, we find 
these race-characters as decided as the race-characters now. The 
earliest paintings or sculptures we anywhere have, give us the 
present contrasts of dissimilar types as strongly as present observa- 
tion. Within historical memory no such differences have been 
created as those between Negro and Greek, between Papuan and 
Red Indian, between Esquimaux and Goth. We start with cardinal 
diversities ; we trace only minor modifications, and we only see minor 
modifications. And it is very hard to see how any number of such 
modifications could change man as he is in one race-type to man 
as he is in some other. Of this there are but two explanations; 
one, that these great types were originally separate creations, as they 
stand—that the Negro was made so, and the Greek made so. But 
this easy hypothesis of special creation has been tried so often, and 
has broken down so very often, that in no case, probably, do any 
great number of careful inquirers very firmly believe it. They may 
accept it provisionally, as the best hypothesis at present, but they 
feel about it as they cannot help feeling as to an army which has 
always been beaten; however strong it seems, they think it will 
be beaten again. What the other explanation is exactly I cannot 
pretend to say. Possibly as yet the data for a confident opinion are 
not before us. But by far the most plausible suggestion is that of 
Mr. Wallace, that these race-marks are living records of a time when 
the intellect of man was not as able as it is now to adapt his life and 
habits to change of region ; that consequently early mortality in the 
first wanderers was beyond conception great; that only those (so to say) 
haphazard individuals throve who were born with a protected nature 
—that is, anature suited to the climate and the country, fitted to use 
its advantages, shielded from its natural diseases. According to 
Mr. Wallace, the Negro is the remnant of the one variety of man 
who without more adaptiveness than then existed could live in 
Interior Africa. Immigrants died off till they produced him or some- 
thing like him, and so of the Esquimaux or the American. 

Any protective habit also struck out in such a time would have a 
far greater effect than it could afterwards. A gregarious tribe, whose 
leader was in some imitable respects adapted to the struggle for 
life, and which copied its leader, would have an enormous advantage 
in the struggle for life. It would be sure to win and live, for it 
would be coherent and adapted, whereas, in comparison, competing 
tribes would be incoherent and unadapted. And I suppose that in 
early times, when those bodies did not already contain the records 
and the traces of endless generations, any new habit would more 
easily fix its mark on the heritable element, and would be transmitted 
more easily and more certainly. In such an age, man being softer 
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and more pliable, deeper race-marks would be more easily inscribed 
and would be more likely to continue legible. 

But I have no pretence to speak on such matters; this paper, as I 
have so often explained, deals with nation-making and not with 
race-making. I assume a world of marked varieties of man, and 
only want to show how less marked contrasts would probably and natu- 
rally arise in each. Given large homogeneous populations, some 
Negro, some Mongolian, some Arian, I have tried to prove how small 
contrasting groups would certainly spring up within each—some to 
last and some to perish. These are the eddies in each race-stream 
which vary its surface, and are sure to last till some new force 
changes the current. These minor varieties, too, would be infinitely 
compounded, not only with those of the same race, but with those of 
others. Since the beginning of man, stream has been a thousand 
times poured into stream—dquick into sluggish, dark into pale—and 
eddies and waters have taken new shapes and new colours, affected by 
what went before, but not resembling it. And then on the fresh 
mass, the old forces of composition and elimination again begin to 
act, and create over the new surface another world. ‘Motley was 
the wear” of the world when Herodotus first looked on it and 
described it to us, and thus, as it seems to me, were its varying 
colours produced. 

If it be thought that I have made out that these forces of imitation 
and elimination be the main ones, or even at all powerful ones, in the 
formation of national character, it will follow that the effect of ordi- 
nary agencies upon that character will be more easy to understand 
than it often seems and is put down in books. We get a notion that 
a change of government or a change of climate acts equally on the 
mass of a nation, and so we are puzzled,—at least, I have been 
puzzled,—to conceive how it acts. But such changes do not at first 
act equally on all people in the nation. On many, for a very long 
time, they do not act at all. But they bring out new qualities, and 
advertise the effects of new habits. A change of climate, say from 
a depressing to an invigorating one, so acts. Everybody feels it a 
little, but the most active feel it exceedingly. They labour and 
prosper, and their prosperity invites imitation. Just so with the 
contrary change, from an animating to a relaxing place,—the natu- 
rally lazy look so happy as they do nothing, that the naturally 
active are corrupted. The effect of any considerable change on a 
nation is thus an intensifying and accumulating effect. With its 
maximum power it acts on some prepared and congenial individuals: 
in them it is seen to produce attractive results, and then the habits 
creating those results are copied far and wide. The process of 
progress and that of degradation may, I hereafter hope to prove, be 
illustrated by watching them in this simple but not quite obvious way. 


Watrer BaGenor. 
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Once only in my life I have seen the likeness of Victor Hugo’s 
genius. Crossing over when a boy from Ostend, I had the fortune 
to be caught in midchannel by a thunderstorm strong enough to 
delay the packet some three good hours over the due time. About 
midnight the thundercloud was right overhead, full of incessant 
sound and fire, lightening and darkening so rapidly that it seemed to 
have life, and a delight in its life. At the same hour the sky was 
clear to the west, and all along the sea-line there sprang and sank 
as to music a restless dance or chase of summer lightnings across 
the lower sky: a race and riot of lights, beautiful and rapid as a 
course of shining Oceanides along the tremulous floor of the sea. 
Eastward, at the same moment, the space of clear sky was higher and 
wider, a splendid semicircle of too intense purity to be called blue; 
it was of no colour nameable by man; and midway in it, between 
the storm and the sea, hung the motionless full moon; Artemis 
watching with a serene splendour of scorn the battle of Titans and 
the revel of nymphs, from her stainless and Olympian summit of 
divine indifferent light. Underneath and about us the sea was paved 
with flame ; the whole water trembled and hissed with phosphoric 
fire ; even through the wind and thunder I could hear the crackling 
and sputtering of the water-sparks. In the same heaven and in the 
same hour there shone at once the three contrasted glories, golden 
and fiery and white, of moonlight and of the double lightnings, 
forked and sheet ; and under all this miraculous heaven lay a flaming 
floor of water. 

That, in a most close and exact symbol, is the best possible defi- 
nition I can give of Victor Hugo’s genius. And the impression of 
that hour was upon me the impression of his mind ; physical, as it 
touched the nerves with a more vivid passion of pleasure than music 
or wine; spiritual, as it exalted the spirit with the senses, and above 
them, to the very summit of vision and delight. It is no fantastic 
similitude, but an accurate likeness of two causes working to the 
same effect. There is nothing but that delight like the delight 
given by some of his works. And it is because his recent book has 
not seldom given it, me again, that I have anything here to say of it. 

It is a book to be rightly read, not by the lamplight of realism, 
but by the sunlight of his imagination reflected upon ours. Only so 
shall we see it as it is, much less understand it. The beauty it has, 
and the meaning, are ideal; and therefore cannot be impaired by 
any want of realism. Error and violation of likelihood or fact, 
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which would damn a work of Balzac’s or of Thackeray’s, cannot even 
lower or lessen the rank and value of a work like this. To put it 
away because it has not the great and precious qualities of their 
school, but those of a school quite different, is just as wise as it 
would be, on the other hand, to assault the fame of Bacon on the 
ground that he has not written in the manner of Shakespeare; or 
Newton’s, because he has not written like Milton. This premised, I 
shall leave the dissection of names and the anatomy of probabilities 
to the things of chatter and chuckle, so well and scientifically defined 
long since by Mr. Charles Reade as “anonymuncules who go scrib- 
bling about;” there is never any lack of them; and it will not 
greatly hurt the master poet of an age that they should shriek and 
titter, cackle and hoot inaudibly behind his heel. It is not every 
demigod who is vulnerable there. 

This book has in it, so to say, a certain elemental quality. It is 
great because it deals greatly with great emotion. It is a play played 
out not by human characters only ; wind and sea, thunder and moon- 
light, have their parts too to fill, Nor is this all; for it is itself a 
thing like these things, living as it were an elemental life. It 
pierces and shakes the very roots of passion. It catches and bends 
the spirit as Pallas caught Achilles and bent him by the hair. Were 
it not so, this would be no child of the master’s; but so, as always, it 
is. Here too the birth-mark of the great race is visible. 


It is not, whatever it may seem, a novel or a study, historical or 


social. What touches on life or manners, we see to be accidental 


byplay as soon as we see what the book is indeed; the story of the 
battle of a human spirit, first with Fate, then with the old three 
subordinate enemies: the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. And 
here I will say where the flaw, as I think, lies; for, like other great 
things, a great book must have a flaw. The Flesh and the Devil, 
Josiane and Barkilphedro, are perfect ; the World is drawn wrong. 
And the reason is not far to seek. We all brush daily against the 
Flesh and the Devil, we must all rub shoulders and shake hands with 
them, and they are always much the same at root, only stronger and 
weaker with this man than with that; therefore it needs only the 
hand of a great poet to paint them greatly, after their true and very 
likeness. But the World is multiform. To paint one aright of its 
many faces, you must have come close enough on that side to breathe 
the breath of its mouth and sce by the light of its eyes. No accumu- 
lation of fact upon fact gleaned and laid up never so carefully will 
avail you instead. ‘Titian himself cannot paint without colours. 
Here we have canvas and easel duly made ready, but the colours 
are not to be had. In other words, here are many curious and 
accurate details painfully studied and stored up for use, but, alas! it 
is not seldom for misuse. Here are many social facts rightly retailed 
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and duly laid out side by side, but no likeness of social life. Here are 
the Mohocks of the day, for example, much as we find them in Swift ; 
here is often visible even a vexatious excess of labour in the research 
of small things; useless, because the collector of them has never 
applied his spirit to the spirit of the time in which these small things 
played in passing their small parts. He cannot, because that time 
has no attraction for him on any one side to temper the repulsion he 
feels from another side of it. Pure hate and scorn of an age or a 
people destroy the faculty of observation, much more of description, 
even in the historic mind; what then will they do in the poetic ? 
Doubtless there has been, as doubtless there is now, much that is 
hateful and contemptible in social matters, English or other; much 
also, as certainly, that is admirable and thankworthy. Doubtless, 
too, at one time and another there has been more visible of evil and 
shameful than of noble and good. But there can never have been a 
time of unmixed good or evil; and he only who has felt the pulse of 
an age can tell us how fast or slow its heart really beat towards evil 
or towards good. A man who writes of a nation or a time, however 
bad and base in the main, without any love for it, cannot write of 
it well. A great English poetess has admirably said that a poet’s 
heart may be large enough to hold two nations." Victor Hugo’s, 
apart from its heroic love of man, a love matchless except by Shelley’s, 
holds two nations especially close, two of the greatest. It has often 
been said he is French and Spanish ; that is, he loves France and 
Spain, the spirit of them attracts his spirit; but he does not love 
England. There are great Englishmen whom no man has praised 
more nobly than he; but the spirit of historic England has no 
attraction for his. Hence, far more important than any passing 
errors of grotesque nomenclature or misplaced detail, the spiritual and 
ingrained error of the book, seen only from its social or historic 
side. We catch nowhere for a moment the note of English life in 
the reign of Anne.” Those for whom I write will know, and will see, 
that I do not write as a special pleader for a country or a class, as 
one who will see no spot in England or nobility. But indeed it is 


(1) L know not if it has been remarked how decisive a note of the English spirit there 
is in Moliére, a Frenchman of the French: an English current, as recognisable as in- 
definable, passing under and through the tide-stream of his genius. There is a more 
northern flavour mixed into his mind, a more northern tone interfused, than into 
any other of the great French writers, Rabelais excepted. Villon, for instance, in so 
many ways so like them both, is nothing if not Parisian. And, if I am not wrong, no 
third great Frenchman has ever found such acceptance and sympathy among English- 
men unimbued with the French spirit as Rabelais and Molitre. For them instinct breaks 
down the bar of ignorance. 

(2) For one instance, if a court lady had indeed insulted Swift, she would certainly 
have had, by way of answer, something (in De Quincey’s phrase) “ too monstrously 
Swiftian for quotation ;’’ something so monstrous, that the Dean might thenceforth have 
held the next place to Gwynplaine in her heart. 
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an abuse of words to say that England is governed or misgoverned 
by her aristocracy. A republican, studying where to strike, should 
read better the blazon on his enemy’s shield. “ England,” I have 
heard it said, “is not ‘a despotism tempered by epigrams,’ but a 
plutocracy modified by accidents.” 

Enough now of the flaws and failures in this work; “ enough, with 
over-measure.” We have yet before us the splendour of its depths 
and heights. Entering the depths first, we come upon the evil spirit 
of the place. Barkilphedro, who plays here the part of devil, is a 
bastard begotten by Iago upon his sister, Madame de Merteuil : 
having something of both, but diminished and degraded ; wanting, 
for instance, the deep demonic calm of their lifelong patience. He 
has too much inward heat of discontent, too much fever and fire, to 
know their perfect peace of spirit, the equable element of their souls, 
the quiet of mind in which they live and work out their work at leisure. 
He does not sin at rest: there is somewhat of fume and fret in his 
wickedness. Theirs is the peace of the devil, which passeth all under- 
standing. He, though like them sinning for sin’s sake, and hating 
for the love of hate, has yet a too distinct and positive quality of 
definable evil. He is actually ungrateful, envious, false. Of them 
we cannot say that they are thus or thus; in them there is a purity 
and simplicity of sin, which has no sensible components; which 
cannot be resolved by analysis into this evil quality and that. Barkil- 
phedro, as his maker says with profound humour, “ has his faults.” 
We fear that a sufficient bribe might even tempt him into virtue for a 
moment, seduce him to soil by a passing slip the virginity of vice. 
Nevertheless, as the evil spirit of envy rather than the devil absolute, 
he is a strong spirit and worth study. The few chapters, full of fiery 
eloquence and a passion bitter as blood, in which his evil soul is 
stripped and submitted to vivisection, contain, if read aright, the 
best commentary ever written on Iago. We see now at last, what no 
scholiast on Shakespeare could show us, how the seed may be sown 
and watered which in season shall bring forth so black a blossom, 
a poison so acrid and so sure. 

In this poem, as in the old pictures, we see the serpent writhing, 
not fangless, under the foot of an angel, and in act to bruise as of 
old the heel that bruises his head. Only this time it is hardly an 
angel of light. Unconscious of her office as another St. Michael, the 
Angel of the Flesh treads under the unconquerable Devil. Seen but 
once in full, the naked glory of the Titaness irradiates all one side of 
the poem with excess and superflux of splendour. 

Among the fields and gardens, the mountain heights and hollows, of 
Victor Hugo’s vast poetic kingdom, there are strange superb inmates, 
bird and beast of various fur and feather ; but as yet there was nothing 
like this. Balzac, working with other means, might have given us 
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by dint of anxious anatomy, some picture of the virgin harlot. 
A marvellous study we should have had, one to burn into the brain 
and brand the memory for ever; but rather a thing to admire than 
desire. The magnetism of beauty, the effluence of attraction, he 
would not have given us. But now we have her from the hands of a 
poet as well as student, new-blown and actual as a gathered flower, 
in warm bloom of blood and breath, clothed with live colour, fair 
with significant flesh, passionately palpable. This we see first and 
feel, and after this the spirit. It is a strange beast that hides in this 
den of roses. Such have been however, and must be. “ We are all 
a little mad, beginning with Venus.” Her maker’s definition is 
complete ; “a possible Astarte latent in an actual Diana.” She is not 
merely spotless in body; she is perverse, not unclean. There is 
nothing of foulness in the mystic rage of her desire. She is indeed 
“stainless and shameless;” to be unclean is common, and her 
“divine depravity ” will touch nothing common or unclean. She 
has seven devils in her, and upon her not a fleck of filth. She has 
no more in common with the lewd low hirelings of the baser school 
of realism, than a creature of the brothel and the street has in com- 
mon with the Menads who rent in sunder the living limbs of 
Orpheus. We seem to hear about her the beat and clash of the 
terrible timbrels, the music that Aischylus set to verse, the music 
that made mad, the upper notes of the psalm, shrill and strong 
as a sea-wind, the “bull-voiced ” bellowing under-song of these 
dread choristers from somewhere out of sight, the tempest of tam- 
bourines giving back thunder to the thunder,’ the fury of divine lust 
that thickened with human blood the hili-streams of Cithzeron. 

It is no vain vaunt of the modern master’s that he has given us in 
another guise one of those Aischylean women, a monstrous goddess, 
whose tone of voice “ gave a sort of Promethean grandeur to her 
furious and amorous words,” who had in her the tragic and Titanic 
passion of the women of the Eleusinian feasts “seeking the satyrs 
under the stars.” And with all this fierce excess of imaginative 
colour and tragic intonation, the woman is modern and possible; she 
might be now alive, and may be. Some of her words have the light 
of an apocalypse, the tone of a truth indubitable henceforth and sen- 
sible to all. ‘ You were not born with that horrible laugh on your 
face, were you? No? It must be a penal mutilation. I do 
hope you have committed some crime.—No one has touched me, I 
give myself up to. you as pure as burning fire, I see you do not 
believe me, but if you only knew how little I care !—Despise me, 
you that people despise. Degradation below degradation, what a 
pleasure! the double flower of ignominy! Iam gathering it. Trample 
me underfoot. You will like me all the better. J know that.—Oh! 

(1) Asch. Fr. 54 (’Hdwvoi). 
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I should like to be with you in the evening, while they were playing 
music, each of us leaning back against the same cushion, under the 
purple awning of a golden galley, in the midst of the infinite sweet- 
nesses of the sea. Insult me. Beat me. Pay me. Treat me like a 
street-walker. I adore you.” 

The naturalism of all that is absolute; you hear the words pant 
and ring. Some might doubt whether her wild citations of old 
stories that matched her case, her sudden fantastic allusions to these 
at the very height of her frenzy, were as natural: I think they are. 
The great poet had a right if it pleased him to give his modern 
Meenad the thought and the tongue of a Sappho, with the place and the 
caprice of a Cleopatra. Such a pantheress might be such a poetess ; 
then between fancy and fury we should have our Bassarid complete, 
only with silk for fox-skin. And this might be; for the type of 
spirit can hardly be rare in any luxurious age. Perversity is the 
fruit of weariness as weariness is the fruit of pleasure. Charles 
Baudelaire has often set that theme to mystic music, but in a minor 
key : his sweet and subtle lyrics were the prelude to this grand chorus 
of the master’s. 

We have seen the soft fierce play of the incessant summer light- 
nings, between the deep sky full of passing lights and dreams, and 
the deep sea full of the salt seed of life; and between them Venus 
arising, the final and fatal flower of the mystic heaven and of the 
ravenous sea. Looking now from west to east, we may see the moon- 
rise, a tender tear-blinded moon, worn thin and pure, ardent and 
transparent. 

A great poet can perfect his picture with strangely few touches. 
We see Virgilia as clearly as Imogen; we see Dea as clearly as 
Esmeralda. Yet Imogen pervades the action of Cymbeline, Virgilia 
hardly speaks in crossing the stage of Coriolanus. It is not easy to 
write at all about the last chapters of the book ; something divine is 
there, impalpable and indefinable. I must steal the word I want ; they 
are “written as if in star-fire and immortal tears.’ Or, to take Shake- 
speare’s words after Carlyle’s, they are “ most dearly sweet and bitter.” 
The pathos of Aischylus is no more like Dante’s, Dante’s no more like 
Shakespeare’s, than any of these is like Hugo’s. Every master of 
pathos has a key of his own to unlock the source of tears, or of that 
passionate and piteous pleasure which lies above and under the region 
of tears. Some, like Dante, condense the whole agony of a life into 
one exquisite and bitter drop of distilled pain. Others, like Shake- 
speare, translate it pang by pang intoa complete cadence and symphony 
of suffering. Between Lear and Ugolino the balance can never be 
struck. Charles Lamb, we may remember, spent hours on the debate 
with a friend who upheld Dante’s way of work against Shakespeare’s. 
On which side we are to range the greatest poet of our own age, 
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there can be no moment of question. I am not sure that he has ever 
touched the keys of sorrow with surer hand to deeper music than 
here. There is nothing in his work of a more heavenly kind; yet, 
or it may be because, every word has in it the vibration of earthly 
emotion ; but through it rather than above, there grows and pierces 
a note of divine tenderness, the very passion of pity that before this 
has made wise men mad. Even more than the pathos of this close, 
its purity and exaltation are to be noted ; nothing of common is there, 
nothing of theatrical. And indeed it needed the supreme sweetness 
of Dea’s reappearance, a figure translucent with divine death, a form 
of flesh that the light of heaven shines through more and more as 
the bodily veil wears thinner and consumes, to close with music and 
the luminous vision of a last comfort a book so full of the sound and 
shine of storm. With the clamour and horror yet in our ears of 
that raging eloquence in which the sufferer flings into the faces of 
prosperous men the very flame and hell-fire of his suffering, it needed 
no less than this to leave the mind exalted and reconciled. But this 
dew of heaven is enough to quench or allay the flames of any hell. 
There are words of a sweetness unsurpassable, as these: “Tout cela 
s’en va, et il n’y aura plus de chansons.” And upon all these dwells 
the measureless and nameless peace of night upon a still sea. To 
this quiet we have been led through all the thunder and tumult 
of things fatal, from the tempestuous overture of storm and whirl- 
wind ; from sea again to sea, There is a divine and terrible harmony 
in this chorus of the play, secretly and strangely sustained, yet so 
that on a full reading we feel it, though at first sight or hearing it 
must be missed. 

Of the master’s unequalled power upon natural things, upon the 
elements we call inanimate, knowing even less the laws of their life 
than of ours, there is happily no need, as surely there are no words, 
to speak. Part of this power we may recognise as due to the subtle 
and deep admixture of moral emotion and of human sentiment with 
the mysterious motion and passion of nature. Thus, in “ Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer,” the wind and the sea gain strength and 
depth from the human figure set to fight them; from the depth and 
strength of the incarnate spirit so doing and suffering. Thus in this 
book there is a new sense and a new sublimity added to the tempest 
by the remorse of men sinking at once under sin and storm, drowned 
under a double weight of deeds and waves. 

Not even in that, other book is the supreme mastery of nature, the 
lordship of the forces of things, more admirable and wonderful than 
throughout the first part of this. He who could think to describe 
might think to rival it. But of one point I cannot but take note ; 
there is nothing, even at the height of tragic horror, repellent, ugly, 
hateful. It has been said there is, and will be said again; for how 
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should there not be distorted eyes and enviovs tongues in the world ? 
Indeed a pieuvre is no pleasant playfellow; the “tree of man’s 
making” bears a fearful fruit ; the monstrous maidenhood of Josiane 
is no sister to the starry virginity of Dea; but how has the great 
poet handled these things? The mutilation of a child’s face is a 
thing unbearable for thought to rest on; but have we not seen first 
the face of a heroic soul? Far elsewhere than in the work of our 
sovereign poet must we look for the horror which art will have none 
of, which nature flings back with loathing in the bringer’s face. If 
not, we of this time who love and serve his art should indeed be in 
a bad case. But upon this matter we cannot permit the blind and 
nameless leaders of the nameless blind to decide for us. Let the 
serious and candid student look again for himself and see. That 
“ fieht of the dead with the dark,” that swinging of carrion-birds 
with the swing of the gibbeted carrion, might have been so done 
into words as to beget in us mere loathing ; but how is it done here? 
The mighty manner of Victor Hugo has given to this ghastly matter 
something even of a horrible charm, a shocking splendour of effect. 
The rhythmic horror of the thing penetrates us not with loathing, 
but with a tragic awe and terror as at a real piece of the wind’s 
work, an actual caprice of the night’s, a portion of the tempest of 
things. So it is always; handle what he may, the touch of a great 
poet will leave upon it a spell to consume and transmute whatever 
a weaker touch would leave in it of repulsion. 

Whether or not we are now speaking of a great poet, of a name 
imperishable, is not a question which can be gravely deliberated. I 
have only to record my own poor conviction, based on some study 
and comparison of the men, that precisely as we now think of those 
judges who put Fletcher above Shakespeare, Cowley above Milton, 
the paid poets of Richelieu beside Corneille, and I know not whom 
beside Moliére, will the future think of those judges who would place 
any poet of his age by the side of Victor Hugo. Nor has his age 
proved poor—it has rather been singularly rich—in men and in 
poets really and greatly admirable. But even had another done as 
well once and again as the master himself, who has done so well as 
much? Had he done but half, had he done but a tenth of his 
actual work, his supremacy, being less incontestable, would no doubt 
have been less contested. A parsimonious poet calculates well for 
his own time. Had Victor Hugo granted us but one great play— 
say “‘ Marion de Lorme,” but one great lyric work,—say ‘‘ Les Con- 
templations,” but one great tragic story,—say any one you please, the 
temptation to decry and denounce him by comparison would have 
been less ; for with the tribe of Barkilphedro the strength of this 
temptation grows with the growth of the benefit conferred. And 
very potent is that tribe in the world of men and of letters. 
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As for me, I am not’careful to praise or dispraise by comparison 
at all. Iam not curious to inquire what of apparent or of actual 
truth there may be in any charge brought against the doer of the 
greatest things done, the giver of the greatest gifts given among 
men in our time. Goethe found his way of work mechanical and 
theatrical; Milton also lived to make oblique recantation of his 
early praise of Shakespeare ; we may, and should, wish this other- 
wise: yet none the less are they all great men. It may be there 
is perceptible in Victor Hugo something too much of positive 
intention, of prepense application, of composition and forethought : 
what if there were? One question stands forth first and last; 
is the work done good work and great, or not? A lesser question 
is this; these that we find to be faults, are they qualities separable 
from the man’s nature? could we have his work without them? 
If not, and if his work be great, what will it profit us to blame 
them or to regret? First, at all events, let us have the sense to 
enjoy it and the grace to give thanks. What, for example, if there 
be in this book we have spoken of errors of language, errors 
historical or social? Has it not throughout a mighty hold upon men 
and things, the godlike strength of grasp which only a great man 
can have of them? And for quiet power of hand, for scornful 
sureness of satiric truth, what can exceed his study of the queen 
of England (Anne)? Has it not been steeped in the tears and the 
fire of live emotion? If the style be overcharged and overshining 
with bright sharp strokes and points, these are no fireworks of any 
mechanic’s fashion: these are the phosphoric flashes of the sea-fire 
moving on the depth of the limitless and living sea. Enough, that 
the book is great and heroic, tender and strong; full from end to end 
of divine and passionate love, of holy and ardent pity for men that 
suffer wrong at the hands of men; full, not less, of lyric loveliness 
and lyric force; and I for one am content to be simply glad and 
grateful : content in that simplicity of spirit to accept it as one more 
benefit at the hands of the supreme singer now living among us 
the beautiful and lofty life of one loving the race of men he serves, 
and of them in all time to be beloved. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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N WHICH MR. COSIE HAS AN ALTERCATION WITH THE CURATE; MR. 
MARJORAM IS TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 


THERE was just the same throng in front of the cottage at the 
departure of the Rowleys as on their arrival; but how altered were 
the faces of the assemblage—how different their several emotions! 
All this, however, is for the reader to imagine, as well as the bouquets 
with which the parting guests were presented, and the capacious 
basket of sandwiches and other good things which Mrs. Cosie had 
provided for the journey. Mr. Blackadder having been unable to 
dine at the Meadows, had told Mr. Cosie that he would breakfast with 
him that final morning to say adieu to Mrs. Rowley, to whom he had 
only paid a formal visit once during her stay; but he did not appear, 
of which Mrs. Cosie took no notice, but Mr. Cosie was not kept long 
in ignorance of his reason for keeping aloof. The curate met the 
farmer in the course of the morning, and the following dialogue took 
place :— 

Mr. Cosie having inquired why he did not come to breakfast, 
Mr. Blackadder, looking like a man who is asked a question not 
pleasant to answer, hesitated for a moment, and at last said— 

“The fact is, Mr. Cosie, though I don’t believe a word of the 
stupid story that has been going about the service in your barn, there 
are parts of Mrs. Rowley’s conduct which I disapprove of highly.” 

“J am sorry she incurs your displeasure,” said Mr. Cosie drily. 

‘My displeasure,” said the curate, “is probably of no consequence 
to her; but I am to consider only my duty as a clergyman, and a 
letter received the other day has informed me of certain things which 
are not all to her credit.” 

“Your informant is easy to guess,” said the farmer. 

“That may be,” said Mr. Blackadder; “but it is the information 
that is important, not the quarter from which it comes.” 

“You mean, I hope, to let me know what your information is,” 
said Cosie. 

“Certainly,” said the curate ; “ but I must tell you in the first place 
that I think my friends the Upjohns have not been well used either 
by Mr. Rowley or his wife in all this business. I think they have 
just reason to complain of the hasty way in which things have been 
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done, and especially of Mrs. Rowley’s abrupt descent on our coasts, 
as if her object was to carry everything before her by a coup-de- 
main.” 

“She descended on no coasts but her own, sir,” said Mr. Cosie; 
“and you talk as if you were talking of a pirate. Besides, if 
Mr. Upjohn makes no complaint, who else has a right to make 
them ?” 

“Mr. Upjohn is a very simple man,” said the curate, “and of too 
easy and guileless a nature to see a wrong to himself in anything, 
especially done by people whom he is attached to.” 

“Simplicity of character is a strange fault for a clergyman to find 
in anybody,” said the farmer. 

“I do not say it is a fault,” returned Mr. Blackadder; “though it 
is written, ‘be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves:’ the fault 
is with those who take advantage of his simplicity.” 

“ But you knew all this a fortnight ago.” 

“T did, and had there been nothing more I should not have 
thought it my duty to say a word about it, or allow it to influence 
my conduct towards Mrs. Rowley; until I had the letter I mentioned 
I had no notion of the motives by which she has been actuated.” 

“Her motives!” interrupted Mr. Cosie; ‘what motives? Who 
has a right to discuss her motives ?” 

“Those who know them, and have suffered by her behaviour.” 

“ What is imputed to her? I demand to know as her friend, as 
her only friend here.” 

“Do you know who Mr. Alexander is ?”’ 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Do you know he is one of the gayest and handsomest men in , 
England ?” 

« What of that?” 

“ Are you aware that he is an old flame of your Mrs. Rowley ?” 

“IT neither know it, sir, nor believe it.” 

“Do you know that it was to renew her relations with him that 
she prevailed on her husband to cashier his brother ?” 

“False!” cried Mr. Cosie, burning with indignation. 

“ Your zeal is natural,” said Mr. Blackadder, commanding himself 
better than Mr. Cosie, “but my information is precise; if he is 
neither an old friend, nor an old admirer, it is odd she should have 
presented him with her portrait.” 

“ Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Mr. Cosie—“ her portrait !—ho, ho, ho!” 

“T see no laughing matter in it, sir, and I am sorry to see that 
you do.” 

“Why, the picture you allude to is probably on its way down to 
Oakham at this moment; it was painted in Paris expressly for the 
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little music hall which Mr. Rowley, as you know, is erecting for his 
tenantry.” 

“Do you really tell me so?” said the curate, much surprised and 
not a little abashed. 

“T only tell you what I know, Mr. Blackadder. Now I hope you 
see what faith is to be placed in your informants; but I can’t help 
saying to your face that to repeat such stories is almost as bad as to 
invent them.” 

“There you go too far,” said the curate. 

“What!” rejoined the honest farmer, “is it not scandalous to 
propagate a report like this, and more scandalous, let me tell you, in 
a clergyman than in any other man.” 

“To let the friends of Mrs. Rowley know that such statements 
are made, is not to propagate them,” said the curate, “ but to afford 
them an opportunity for contradicting or disproving them.” 

“Oh, Mr. Blackadder, although you are only a young man and a 
country curate, you must know enough of the world to know what 
incurable mischief slander does, let contradiction follow it ever so fast. 
Has it once occurred to you or your informant what a delicate thing 
female reputation is? No doubt by this time Mrs. Rowley’s cha- 
racter has been blackened all over the parish. You see what liberties 
evil tongues have been taking already at her expense.” 

“ You insinuate,” said Mr. Blackadder, more warmly than he had 
yet spoken, “that I have mentioned to others what I have said to 
you, but there you wrong me; to nobody but yourself have I spoken 
on the subject—to nobody else shall I ever speak of it.” 

“T have been unjust,” said Mr. Cosie, “and I crave your pardon. 
You have done your duty in speaking to me, and I trust the contra- 
diction I give the calumny will induce you to suspend your judg- 
ment.” 

“Tt shall have all the weight it ought to have, and I shall make 
the best use of it in my power.” 

“T can tell you two more facts, enough of themselves to disprove 
the statements that have been made to you,” said the old farmer less 
vehemently. ‘One is, that Mrs. Rowley has been nearly three 
weeks in England without once seeing the gentleman in question; and 
the other is, that it was Lord St. Michael’s who advised Mr. Rowley 
in the choice of his new solicitors; his wife, I verily believe, had 
nothing in the world to do with it.” 

“Those are important facts, if they are facts,” said the curate; 
“T shall take care to remember them. If you take me to be a foe 
to Mrs. Rowley, you do me wrong. I am so friendly to her that I 
would silence this ugly report if I could; and I think you ought to 
let her know of it, even if it should be necessary for you to follow 
her to town.” 
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“Too late for that,” said Mr. Cosie. ‘She will have left London 
before even a letter from this could reach her.” 

“That is unlucky,” said the curate ; “all I can do is to write to 
my correspondent, and I shall do so without a moment’s delay.” 

The meeting that began so unpleasantly ended in kindness. Mr. 
Cosie shook hands with Mr. Blackadder, and they separated ; neither 
with an easy mind—Mr. Cosie alarmed at hearing the lengths to 
which malice and vindictiveness were driving the Upjohns; Mr. 
Blackadder, a conscientious and well-disposed young man, grieved to 
discover that so much heart-burning and bad feeling existed in a 
family with which he was about to connect himself. But neither one 
nor the other knew half the mischief that was brewing or had 
been already brewed. 

As to Mrs. Rowley the worst she apprehended was a bagatelle to 
the evils impending over her. Could she have divined what poisoned 
arrows were flying in darkness, she would certainly not have done 
what she did the day after her arrival in London. It was very late 
when she arrived, too late to send Carry to her uncle’s, so she kept 
her for the night at her hotel in Jermyn Street, and the next day 
took her with her to several places where she had business to do: 
her banker’s, a shop or two, and lastly to Spring Gardens. She 
alighted and went in. Mr. Alexander was out, but his partner was 
in his office, and Mrs. Rowley went in to make his acquaintance, 
which she was the more anxious to do from all she had heard of him 
and his sisters when she was in the country. What took place on 
the occasion was not of the slightest importance, except that it made 
a lasting impression on Mr. Marjoram, who was caught at a most 
unlucky moment by the woman of business; for instead of working 
at her affairs, or affairs of any kind, he was expecting his sisters 
with old Mrs. Alexander at his chambers, and had cake and wine on 
a little table for their entertainment, with ices from Farrance’s at 
Charing Cross. A new clerk, taking Mrs. Rowley for one of the 
ladies expected, showed her in without hesitation; and, as she 
entered, Mr. Marjoram was busy arranging his flowers, particularly 
some new auriculas, to see which, indeed, he had invited the com- 
pany. His back was turned towards the door, but, hearing it open, 
and petticoats rustling, he turned quickly round, and was petrified 
with astonishment to see the original of the well-remembered face 
and stately figure in the picture, confronting him bodily. 

At another time, with less care on her mind, Mrs. Rowley might have 
looked more alarming, and might have been even provoked to find 
one of her men of business absent, and the other giving a garden 
party in his chambers. But she was in no such mood at present; 
her vexations never made Mrs. Rowley unamiable ; with a single 
gracious smile, as she introduced herself, she put the detected 
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attorney entirely at his ease. The interview was very brief, but 
sufficient to show that Mr. Marjoram did not neglect his business 
for his flowers. Proud he would have been could Mrs. Rowley 
have remained for his collation, and he told her whom he was 
expecting, but time pressed her too hard, and she went away, hoping 
to have another opportunity of seeing more of him and knowing his 
sisters, of whom she had heard so much good. 

Mrs. Rowley now returned to her hotel, and parting with her niece 
in the carriage, sent her home in the care of Williams, her maid. 
The tears were starting afresh into Carry’s eyes, but her aunt 
arrested the torrent with an affectionate word as she gave her the 
last kiss. 

“Carry, dear, no more crying; you must not go back to your 
aunt with red eyes. God bless you, my dear child!” 

The carriage drove off, and the Rowleys went in to make their 
arrangements for leaving town the next morning. On her table 
Mrs. Rowley found another letter from her daughter, the most 
painful she had yet received. Could she have taken the wings of a 
dove, they would not have been swift enough for her eagerness to 
get back to Paris, and silence by her presence, if not too late, the 
venomous insinuations which had already reached their mark. That 
was the first letter the contents of which she did not communicate to 
Susan. 

But though Mrs. Rowley could control her emotions, she could not 
control events. She caught cold by some unlucky accident or another 
in the course of the day, and the following morning was so feverish 
that her daughter would not hear of her travelling. This untoward 
occurrence detained her several days in town, and not only exposed 
her to fresh misconstruction, but enabled her enemies to go further 
lengths. 

Of their operations we must now give some account. When we 
last saw Mrs. Upjohn we left her agreeing with Miss Cateran that 
for the sake of the credit of the family, the less that was said of 
Mrs. Rowley’s shameless conduct the better; and we intimated that 
never was an agreement so badly observed. Miss Letitia Cateran 
was the Rumour of her quarter. It was marvellous how, with 
only one tongue and one pair of ears, she performed the func- 
tion of the goddess furnished by the poet with a hundred of the 
same organs. But Letitia really had several pair of tongues almost 
as much at her service as if they had been her own, for she 
was a member—and a leading member—of a club, or coterie, of 
widows and spinsters like herself, who held their weekly meetings at 
each other’s lodgings in rotation, and supped together on oysters, 
stewed kidneys, lobsters, chicken-salads, or ducks and green peas, 
according to the time of the year. It was called among themselves. 
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the Lobster Club, because when formed originally a lobster, in one 
form or another, constituted the modest staple of their midnight 
feasts ; but when Miss Cateran joined it, her more aspiring mind and 
superior gastronomic tastes introduced a more varied and luxurious 
style. It was she also who proposed and carried the stimulating 
regulation that the lady who contributed the finest and freshest 
morceau of gossip or scandal to the intellectual part of the Tybur- 
nian night’s entertainment should always be first helped at supper ; 
an honour which was unanimously conferred on herself at the first 
meeting of the club that took place after Mrs. Upjohn’s return to 
town. Miss Cateran was more indefensible than her friend, for she 
had not the excuse of any affront or injury, either real or imaginary. 
How differently maiden ladies employ their time and their talents! 
Compare Miss Cateran, for instance, with Mary Marjoram. Letitia 
would have thought the comparison an insult. Miss Marjoram, too, 
went from house to house, but it was with alms, not spicy anecdotes ; 
with charity in her hand, not with slanders on her tongue. It was 
only poor people who were regaled by Mary; she was always prow- 
ling about their paths and their beds, doing them little furtive 
services, and blushing to be found out, as Letitia, probably, never 
did when she published a report that wounded or perhaps killed a 
reputation. But, on the other hand, Mary Marjoram was not in the 
least amusing, or amused her own fireside only, while the other lady 
entertained and diverted half Tyburnia. 

However, no amount of currency given to calumnies in London 
would have answered the purposes of Mrs. Upjohn, far as they yet were 
from their full development. They must be wafted to Mr. Rowley’s 
ear, or it would have been so much precious mischief wasted. And 
here one of Mr. Rowley’s domestic habits did good service. It was 
his practice to read his daughter’s letters, the consequence of 
which was that a few words adroitly introduced into a letter to 
his daughter Fanny were as sure to take effect as if they had 
been addressed directly to himself, with the great advantage of 
appearing to have no very particular design. Mrs. Upjohn’s original 
intention had been (as has been mentioned) to write herself directly 
to Mr. Rowley, but on reflection she came to the conclusion that an 
oblique stroke would be more telling. Her daughter had been in the 
habit of corresponding at intervals with Fanny Rowley, but latterly 
the intervals had been growing longer. One morning at breakfast 
(the second or third after their arrival in town) Mrs. Upjohn reminded 
Harriet that she had not written to her cousin lately. Miss Upjohn 
made the remark which she had often made before, that she never 
cared much to write what her uncle was as certain to read as her 
cousin. 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Upjohn, “ we have nothing, my dear, to 
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conceal from anybody. Say anything that comes into your head, 
and only take care to say nothing that might vex your poor uncle to 
hear. He has enough to bear without our adding a thorn to his 
pillow,—and leave me room to add a few lines.” 

Miss Upjohn wrote in the course of the day, leaving a page for 
her mother, in which she administered her first little dose as neatly 
as a Smethurst or a Pritchard. 

Mrs. Upjohn had the vulgar trick of underlining every second 
word she wrote, but her underlinings on this occasion were not the 
mere trick of an ill-educated under-bred woman. 

“T add a word, Fanny dear, to what Harriet has written, just to 
say how grieved we all were not to have had the pleasure of receiving 
Mrs. Rowley. But she took us all by surprise, and Harriet and I had 
just gone up to town. And only think of her being obliged to go to 
Mr. Cosie’s, but indeed your uncle would have done his best to make 
her comfortable in my absence. He was greatly disappointed, but 
don’t suppose that he has taken offence at that or anything else that 
has occurred, though he does feel a /ittle certainly. He knows too 
well that your dear papa is incapable of doing anything intentionally 
to give him pain. As to myself, I never meddle with business, and 
never did. I am only worried when I see your poor uncle worried, 
but please God he will soon be himself again. I trust we shall see 
your mother when she passes through town again. A thousand loves 
to your dear father and yourself.” 

A second attempt to make a catspaw of Miss Cateran failed, though 
it was backed with the bribe of a Perigord pie. Letitia accepted the 
pie, but she was not to be prevailed on to commit herself in black and 
white, even in the form of an entertaining letter, which might by 
possibility be seen, or at least heard of, by Mrs. Rowley. Though 
Mrs. Upjohn was chagrined at the sacrifice of the Perigord, she was 
too magnanimous to quarrel with Miss Cateran for so small a matter, 
particularly as that lady had already done such good service, and 
might be relied on to do more in her own fashion. 

Baffled in this, and having as yet made no allusion to Mr. Alex- 
ander, a happy thought occurred to Mrs. Upjohn. She broke into 
her husband’s study in her sudden bustling way, though not with the — 
rush of a former invasion which has been described, or with the 
same ugly expression in her eye. On the contrary, its expression was 
considerate now and almost benign. 

“Now, John, my dear,” she said, “I warrant you have never 
written to your brother to thank him for pressing Foxden on us. 
Though our pride forbids us to accept it, we ought still to acknow- 


ledge his kindness. Towards him, you know, my feelings can 
never be altered.” 
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“But, Bab, he will be more vexed by our refusal than gratified 
by our thanks.” 

“Perhaps so, but still it is our duty, and I won’t leave this room 
until you do it. You know I couldn’t depend on you, if I did; you 
would instantly forget all about it and return to your beloved papers, 
whatever they are. I suppose you are squaring the circle.” 

“Would you like to know what I’m writing,” said her simple 
spouse, thinking this a fair opening, and pleased to find his wife so 
placid and amiable. 

“You can tell me at dinner,” she replied; “ now you must write 
your letter—don’t fuss yourself—here’s the paper for you—here’s 
everything—a few lines will do, but I don’t stir until they are 
written.” 

“T suppose I must,” said poor John, with smiling resignation. 

“ Must’s the word,” said his wife, with a no less pleasant peremp- 
toriness. 

Under this gentle pressure he covered half a sheet of paper in his 
rambling hand, and paused, looking up to the ceiling for inspiration, 
like a bad whist-player, sure to play the wrong card at the end of 
his deliberations. ; 

“‘T dare say you have written quite enough,” said his wife; ‘ con- 
clude, and give the letter to me; I’ll stamp and direct it for you, and 
save you all further trouble.” 

“Thank you, Bab, for I am really very busy this morning.” 

Mrs. Upjohn carried the epistle off to her boudoir, and stamped 
and directed it as she had promised; but she went a little beyond 
her promise, for, before she put it in the envelope, she added a post- 
script, in which she administered a second dose of moral arsenic con- 
siderably stronger than the first. 

Such were the successive blows struck in Paris which recoiled, as 
we have seen, on Mrs. Rowley in Cornwall, and with the help of 
adroit cuttings from newspapers, brought her career in England 
to an abrupt close. 

When Mrs. Rowley arrived in town nothing particular was doing. 
Her enemy was in an attitude of observation. 

When Carry came home that evening and had been well examined 
and cross-examined (though with a caution that would have done 
credit to a lawyer at nisi prius), and it turned out from her unsus- 
pecting evidence that Mrs. Rowley had found time to go to Spring 
Gardens, though she had not had the decency to visit her relations, 
Mrs. Upjohn saw a third opportunity for mischief, and poor Carry’s 
wasted fingers would perhaps have been thrust into the scorching 
embers like her uncle’s, had not two events occurred, one of which 
inflamed Mrs. Upjohn’s wrath to the boiling point, and the other 
suggested a definite plan of vengeance. 
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Cuaprer XXI. 
AGGRAVATING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


WE have seen nothing of Mr. Alexander since we left him seeing 
Mr. Marjoram safe home, and disposed to criticise with severity the 
proceedings of Mrs. Rowley, on very slight grounds no doubt, for as 
yet. he knew scarcely anything about his new clients beyond the 
circumstances which he had learned from Mr. Cosie, so much was he 
absorbed in his other affairs at this particular juncture. He con- 
sidered her a pushing energetic woman who carried out her plans 
without sufficient regard to the feelings of other people; and 
though he knew too well how calumnious paragraphs are fabricated 
for provincial journals to believe the story of the candles and the pro- 
cession, which he read in the papers like everybody else, he was 
disposed to think she was served right for making herself so pro- 
minent and coveting notoriety more than became her sex. However, 
as we have said, he was too much preoccupied to think much about 
her, and he soon had business still more engrossing on his hands. 

On the day after Mrs. Rowley’s visit to Spring Gardens, he was 
in one of the committee-rooms of the House of Commons, where he 
had business, and a friend called him aside and said— 

“ Alexander, I know you are looking fora seat; what do you think 
of Penrose? Mr. Tressilian, who represented it, died suddenly last 
night, and the new writ will be probably moved for to-morrow. 
Lose no time; not three people in London know it; your clients in 
that part of the country, Lord St. Michael’s and the Rowleys, can 
almost secure your return.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Alexander, who had for some time 
been waiting for such an opportunity ; and, with his usual celerity, he 
returned to his chambers and dashed off his address to the electors. 
Mr. Marjoram thought he ought also to write to Mr. Rowley, or try 
to catch Mrs. Rowley before she left England, for he remembered 
having once heard Mr. Cosie say that Mr. Upjohn had his eye on 
Penrose; and if he was also to stand, the Rowleys would be em- 
barrassed between the rival candidates. 

“No, no,” said Alexander, “if Mrs. Rowley had an object to 
carry, do you suppose she would allow my interests to stand in her 
way? Not she, indeed. She is not that sort of woman. I shall 
consult with Lord St. Michael’s, but the Rowleys and Upjohns may 
do what they please.” 

In the Times of the next morning appeared the announcement of 
the vacancy in the borough. Mrs. Upjohn, looking over the paper 


just as the family were sitting down to breakfast, was the first to 
see it. 
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“ At last,” she exclaimed, in the greatest delight. ‘Penrose is 
vacant at last! Not a moment, John, is to be lost; write your 
address ; go down to Cornwall to-night; you will be the first in the 
field ; nothing can prevent your return.” 

Mr. Upjohn was excited even more by his wife’s excitement than 
by the news itself. He shuffled on his chair, got up and stumped 
about the room, and ended by saying, half to himself— 

“How unlucky Fatima should have left England before this. 
happened.” 

“No,” said his wife with decision. ‘On the contrary, it is much 
better as it is. Who knows what such a woman might do? The 
coast is clear; it is much better as it is.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, Bab,” said her husband, sitting down. 

“T know Iam right. Your return is certain; and when you are 
M.P. for Penrose, we'll forget all about Foxden and the rest of it.” 

Meantime Miss Upjohn had taken up the paper, and was looking 
over the advertisement columns. Suddenly she cried out— 

‘“‘ First in the field, indeed! This is too, too, too bad.”’ 

Her mother snatched the paper out of her hands, saw Alexander’s 
name to his address, flung the paper, from her in a paroxysm of 
vexation, and pale with anger, exclaimed— 

“Now we know what she was about at Spring Gardens. But if 
it costs ten thousand pounds, she shall not bring in that man.” 

“Of course,” said poor Mr. Upjohn nervously, for his wife’s 
violence always put him terribly out; “there is no reason why I 
should not stand against Mr. Alexander, or anybody else; and if I 
do, I don’t believe either my brother or his wife will countenance 
any other candidate.” 

“Oh, John, you are too great a simpleton; you are too pro- 
voking,” said his wife; and she rose abruptly and flounced out of 
the room. 

Miss Upjohn, who had more command of herself than her mother, 
now recollected having heard her cousin say that her aunt Rowley 
was threatened with a cold, so that there was a possibility that she 
might still be in town. 

“T think, papa,” she said, “you had better go to the Cavendish 
at once ; possibly she may not have left yet.” 

For once in his life John Upjohn was prompt ; or perhaps he was 
not sorry to escape from his wife in her present humour; at all 
events, he took his hat and stick, called a passing Hansom, and 
in ten minutes was at his sister-in-law’s bedside at her hotel. 

Here a very pretty picture might be drawn, for if Mrs. Rowley 
did not look sublime in dimity, like Don Juan’s mother, she probably 
looked very well in it, even with the drawback of a sore throat,— 
but we have no time for picture-drawing. Mrs. Rowley knew ina 
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moment what brought the worthy man, for the Times was actually 
lying on her bed, and she had just had a short dialogue with her 
daughter on the very subject of his visit. 

Susan Rowley thought it was bad behaviour on Mr. Alexander’s 
part to stand for Penrose in that unceremonious way. 

“He has a perfect right,” said Mrs. Rowley, “to stand for Pen- 
rose, or any place in the kingdom, without asking the consent of 
any man or woman living. At the same time, if your uncle stands 
too, I hope he will come in; the House of Commons would often 
save him from his own house,—a great point for him, poor man!” 

«“ And if Aunt Bab,” added Susan, “is invited to a Court ball, 
perhaps it will put her in better humour with us all.” 

“‘ Now leave me quiet, my dear,” said her mother ; but the words 
were scarcely uttered when Williams came in, to say that Mr. Up- 
john was in the drawing-room. 

Poor Upjohn, always thinking more of others than himself, was 
greatly distressed when Susan brought him up, to find his sister 
indisposed, and vexed at having to trouble her about business, 
important as it was. 

“Tressilian, you see, is dead, Fatima,” he said, taking her hand 
and kissing it,—which was quite fair, as he was electioneering. 

“Would he had died hereafter!” said Mrs. Rowley. “There are 
troubles enough, John, in this world, without politics.” 

“And you have your full share of them, Fatima, I know you 
have.” 

“ Let us not talk of that now,” said Mrs. Rowley. 

“To come to the point at once, then,” said her brother, “they have 
settled it at home that I must stand, and they naturally expect——” 

“That you will have the Rowley interest ; but you know, John, it 
has always been our rule never to exercise any influence over our 
tenants beyond letting them know how we are inclined ourselves.” 

“ All I ask,” he replied, “or have a right to expect, is that your 
interest shall go with nobody else.” 

“Cela va sans dire,” said Mrs. Rowley. “I am sure you will 
believe me when I tell you that I knew no more than the man in 
the moon of Mr. Alexander’s intentions, or even of the vacancy, 
until I saw both in that paper, not five minutes ago. He has taken 
this step without making any communication to me.” 

‘Which was very wrong of him,” murmured Susan, from the 
other side of the bed, half hidden behind the curtains. 

“ Be quiet, Susan, my dear, you don’t understand these matters ; it 
was not wrong of him, though perhaps it was hardly very courteous.” 
“T am perfectly satisfied, Fatima,” said Mr. Upjohn, getting up. 
“Then you are too easily satisfied, uncle, in my opinion,” 

murmured Susan, a little more ‘timidly, since the rebuff she had got. 
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But instead of chiding her again, Mrs. Rowley made a semi- 
revolution of her head on the pillow towards her daughter, and asked 
her what she would do herself. 

“ Well, mamma,” said Susan, coming out of her seclusion, “con- 
sidering the relation Mr. Alexander stands in towards the property, 
I think my uncle is entitled to have a distinct declaration from 
you, conveyed to the tenants, that you have nothing to do with 
Mr. Alexander’s canvass, and that you neither support him, nor 
wish anyone to support him against my uncle.” 

Mrs. Rowley reflected a moment, revolved her head back towards 
her brother, and said— 

“Susan is right, John; and what she suggests shall be done. 
Only do you lose no time; your opponent is not the man to let the 
grass grow under his feet.” 

“Thank you, Fatima,” said Upjohn. 

“Thank Susan,” said Mrs. Rowley. 

“Come round till I kiss you,” said her uncle, who was the only 
kissingish member of his family. 

As he was going away, Mrs. Rowley asked him to tell her some- 
thing about Mr. Alexander, for she had met a gentleman of that 
name ever so many years ago, when her father was living; but he 
could hardly be the same man, as he was intended for the Bar. 

“ What kind of man was your acquaintance ?” said Mr. Upjohn. 

“ Handsome, tall, and clever; my father thought he was sure to 
make a figure in the world.” 

“Then my opponent is probably the very man, for 1 now remember 
to have heard that he gave up the Bar for family reasons. I forget 
how it was, but it was highly to his credit, I remember that.” 

“Now go, John, I am wrong to detain you a moment,” said Mrs. 
Rowley ; “‘ my best wishes go with you.” 

He kissed her hand again, and hobbled away on his fruitless expe- 
dition ; for Upjohn after Alexander was a tortoise in chase of a 
greyhound. 

“ How odd,” said Mrs. Rowley, when her brother was gone, “that 
my old friend Alexander, of whom you often heard me speak, should 
turn up in this way. You recollect, Susan, my asking Mr. Wood- 
ville repeatedly about him, and he never could tell me anything.” 

“Yes, mamma; he said they never corresponded, and blamed 
himself for it more than Mr. Alexander,—he is such a strange 
indolent creature, that dear old Mr. Woodville. But now, mamma, 
you must talk no more; Ill go away, and you must try to sleep.” 
On going to the sitting-room, Miss Rowley found a few urgent 
lines from her sister, which had just come. How wretched it was to 
have to tell poor Fanny in reply that their return would probably be 
still delayed for several days. Susan very properly concealed that 
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letter from her mother until she was able to travel, which was not for 
nearly a week. 

Not long after Mr. Upjohn left his house that morning, Miss 
Upjohn went out with some of her friends, and her mother was left 
alone with her passions and her wrongs (for poor Carry in her attic 
never counted for anybody). The first thing Mrs. Upjohn did was to 
cut Alexander’s address out of the Times, put it into an envelope, and 
direct it to the sick gentleman in Paris whom she was always so 
anxious to amuse. This done, she sat for some time gloomily running 
her eye over the endless advertisements in the same page, either for 
want of something better to do, or in hopes of some more exciting 
matter turning up; but nothing very particular attracted her atten- 
tion, with the exception of a notice headed “ Delicate Investigation 
Office,” in which the advertisers, persons of great experience in 
their line of business, offered confidential assistance in family matters 
requiring the utmost delicacy and secrecy. This advertisement 
wonderfully interested Mrs. Upjohn, and while she pored over it 
cases occurred to her where such clandestine services might be of the 
greatest value—where, indeed, in the cause of justice or morality 
it might be a duty to make use of them. While she was consider- 
ing the subject, or, if you please, moralising on it, the door opened 
and Miss Cateran rustled in, impatient to hear all about the election, 
as she too had seen the Times. Letitia had hardly sat down when a 
servant entered. Mr. Upjohn had just come in, and wanted to see 
Mrs. Upjohn for a moment in his study. She left Letitia without 
apology, and ran down-stairs, panting with curiosity to know the 
result of the drive to Jermyn Street. 

“ Tn town still!” she exclaimed. “TI thought so.” 

“‘ She is ill, my dear; she has a cold.” 

“ That’s a good one,” said the lady. 

“« Tt’s a very bad one,” he replied, trying as he often did to shirk a 
a painful discussion with a joke. 

“ Well,” she said, after hearing all he thought it necessary to tell 
her of his interview with Mrs. Rowley ; “if she is too ill to go down 
to Dover she is too ill to go down to Penrose, so much the better for 
you. You will be there early to-morrow if you lose no time.” 

“T start immediately, my dear; but I must just give Carry a kiss 
before I go.” 

“T’ll kiss her for you,” said his wife with an impatient gesture ; 
‘kiss the electors’ wives as much as you like, but no kissing here 
until you are returned.” 

She left him getting his few necessaries together for his journey, 
and returned grimly thoughtful to the drawing-room, devising how 
to unmask her dear sister’s sham influenza. For this purpose she 
had only to let Miss Cateran know that Mrs. Rowley was in town. 
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Of her illness, real or pretended, she thought it safer to say nothing, 
lest it might abate Letitia’s impatience to visit her; in which, truly, 
Mrs. Upjohn did her friend injustice, for with all her faults, that 
lady has still a little fund of good feeling left, though perhaps not 
quite enough to redeem them. 

However, Mrs. Upjohn was right in her calculation that Letitia 
would hurry to the Cavendish to see Mrs. Rowley, whom she had 
not seen for ages, according to ladies’ chronology. 

“You will come back like a dear, and dine with us,” said Mrs. 
Upjohn ; a proposition to which the fair Tyburnian willingly agreed, 
though, as will be seen hereafter, she failed to keep her engagement. 

Mrs. Upjohn burned with impatience to be alone. Deep philo- 
sophers and holy hermits are not the only people in the world who 
court solitudes. If Mrs. Upjohn had not found useful employment 
for Miss Cateran, she would have invented some pretext or other for 
sending her away, so strongly had the spirit of private meditation 
come upon her between the events of the morning and that suggestive 
advertisement in the columns of the Times. What steps her medi- 
tations led her to take will shortly be seen ; but before we relate them, 
we must take the reader to Paris, and give some account of what is 
doing there while Mrs. Rowley is detained in England. 


Cuaprer XXII. 
MR. ROWLEY AND HIS DAUGHTER FANNY. MR. WOODVILLE AGAIN. 


Tue Rowleys had apartments in the Faubourg St. Honoré, not far 
from the residence of our old friend Woodville, who still inhabited the 
same attic, and trod the same flowery and fruitless path which he trod 
when we first made his acquaintance. Fanny Rowley, a quiet, sweet, 
home-keeping girl, a pale and fragile likeness of her sister (having 
been herself in delicate health for some years), hardly ever left her 
father’s side, on which account, perhaps, she understood and managed 
him better than anyone when his state of mind did not pass all 
understanding and defy every affectionate influence. When Mrs. 
Rowley left Fanny behind her, on going to England, she very little 
dreamed of the trials the poor girl had before her; for, as has been 
said, Mr. Rowley had not for several years enjoyed such good health, 
or been so composed and rational. As long as this lasted the life of 
father and daughter, though other people would have thought it 
monotonous, was just the sort of quiet existence which suited them best. 
Living close to the Champs Elysées, they were constantly to be seen 
sitting together in the shadow of the trees, enjoying the spectacle of 
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the great drive and ride of the French capital. There sometimes Fanny 
would take her work, or a book, and Mr. Rowley would read his 
newspapers and letters, as well as his daughter’s also, unfortunately 
for him. Sometimes a friend would join them, often Mr. Woodville, 
who knew Paris very well, and could point out to Fanny all the 
notabilities who went by, and amuse her with the anecdotes of the 
day. Mr. Rowley was habitually taciturn when he was not actually 
morose, and on such occasions he rarely joined the conversation, and 
often seemed even unconscious that it was going on. He would give 
the artist a slight nod or touch his hat formally ; but for two years, 
since they first knew each other, they had not exchanged a dozen 
sentences; not even when Mrs. Rowley was sitting for her portrait, 
for he was the painter of the picture which the reader has seen in 
London. It was perhaps the only work he ever finished, and it was 
certainly the only portrait he ever painted; for he rather looked 
down on portrait painting as beneath an artist of genius. When 
the change came over Mr. Rowley, after his wife had been in 
England for some time, Woodville was the first who noticed it, 
observing an altered expression in the eye which, as he said, never 
deceived him. The history of the change was very simple. Fanny 
Rowley received her cousin Harriet Upjohn’s letter, mentioned in a 
previous chapter, one morning just as she and her father were 
setting out, as usual, to pass an hour a/ fresco, and she put it into her 
work-basket to read it under the limes. Could she have anticipated 
the effect it produced, she would probably have manceuvred to keep 
this particular letter from him ; but she was so unsuspicious of danger, 
and so little dreamed of anything going wrong in England, that she 
ran her eye over it from beginning to end without seeing more mis- 
chief than in a nursery tale, and handed it to her father without a 
misgiving. Nor even after he had read it did she perceive how it 
affected him. Sitting beside him, she was not in a situation to 
observe the play of his features, even if she had been watching 
them, which she never thought of doing. The only thing she did 
notice was that after reading the letter he took out of his pocket one 
he had received the day before from her mother, and seemed to 
peruse it attentively, as if he were comparing one with the other. 
He then sat perfectly still, apparently observing the scene passing 
before him, without making any articulate reply to the little remarks 
his daughter made occasionally ; but this was too much his way to 
excite a remark. Mr. Rowley was a tall, slender man, about fifty, 
and had been handsome before his health failed, or the weak parts of 
his constitution declared themselves. His face was a long oval, the 
lips thin, the nose long and aquiline, his eyes black and singularly 
devoid of lustre, except when he was excited, or when one of his fits 
was coming on him ; then they glittered in that painful way which 
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always made his friends uneasy. His ordinary complexion was dry 
and sallow; he had passed many years of his early life in India, and 
looked as if under the burning sun of the East he had fallen into 
the yellow leaf prematurely. To the same cause was probably due 
the general inertia of his vital functions. His doctors knew best the 
state of his liver ; but everybody could see his ashy paleness, some- 
times shifting to an almost olive-green, and everybody could per- 
ceive the feeble and hollow tones of his voice when he exerted it, 
which he often scarcely did at all for days together, even when he 
was at his best. 

The effect produced by Mrs. Upjohn’s first blow, was first noticed, 
as we have said, by Mr. Woodville, whose medical education made 
him observant of the altered expression of a face. He happened to 
pass not long after the reading of the letter, and perceived at a glance 
that the phenomena of Mr. Rowley’s countenance, of the eye espe- 
cially, were changed since he saw him last. When Woodville came 
up, the eye rested vacantly upon him, with no recognition in it, and 
only saluting Miss Rowley, the artist passed on. As this was 
unusual, Fanny noticed it, and rapidly connecting it with her father, 
thought at once of the letter, which he had thrown on a vacant chair 
behind him, and she was on the point of taking it up again, and 
reading it a second time, when he rose abruptly, snatched up the 
letter, beckoned to his brougham, which was moving up and down 
waiting for him, and said he would go home. He was silent in the 
carriage, silent all the evening—so ominously silent and moody that 
Fanny did, what her mother was in the habit of doing in such cases, 
she sent a note privately to the physician who occasionally attended 
him, requesting him to call the next day, as if by accident, and see 
her father. Meantime she did not dare to ask by so much as a look 
what it was that disturbed him, and she had only her recollection of 
the letter, which she had but hurriedly read, to help her to a con- 
jecture. Doubtless, however, it was her Aunt Upjohn’s supplement, 
which she now remembered had been so tremendously underlined. 
The worst thing about Mr. Rowley when he fell into one of those 
states, was that there was no possibility or opportunity of reasoning 
him out of any wrong notion he formed. He placed himself 
at once behind a rampart of moodiness, out of the reach of expla- 
nation or discussion. He was only approachable by the wrong 
side. The devil that possessed him had every advantage. The 
doctor came (he was the same physician whom we have formerly 
seen at Orta, having long since removed to Paris), but Fanny 
knew nothing of what passed between him and his patient; she 
saw him for a moment before he left the house, but he merely 
said that he had ordered no medicine; all he could say was that it 
Would be advisable to keep everything from him that might worry 
VoL. VI. N.S. H 
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or excite him. Ah, that was poor Fanny’s difficulty! How could 
she keep from him the letters addressed to himself, when she could 
not keep her own? Besides, the letters and papers were always 
brought directly to himself, and he then handed to the members of 
the family those that were directed to them. Such was the system, 
and system is another name for fate; Fanny, at least, was powerless 
to change it. Mr. Rowley sat the following day again in the Champs 
Elysees, and it was the last sitting. There came no letters from 
England by that day’s post. Father and daughter dined together 
in the evening; it was for the last time. The doctor dropped in 
again the next morning, and again Fanny saw him stealthily and 
only fora moment. The post had brought letters the evening before. 

“T am afraid,” she said, “ papa is uneasy about something; I dare 
not ask him. Have you any idea what it is?” 

“No, my dear,” said the doctor, who was on intimate terms with 
the family, “only that he says he ought to have gone to England 
himself.” 

“Qh, did he say that?” said Fanny, with a keen perception of 
all the evil implied in these few words. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have told you,” said the doctor, “ but 
frankness is my rule, when I have people of sense to deal with; it 
is a great pity your father gets any letters at all. The best advice 
I can give you is to write to Mrs. Rowley, and tell her from me that 
I think the sooner she returns the better.” 

The letter Fanny wrote in pursuance of this advice was the first 
alarming one that Mrs. Rowley received at Mr. Cosie’s. It was soon 
followed by another from her wretched husband himself. As he 
now shut himself up in his room, and saw his daughter less and 
less daily, it was never known exactly when the most shameful of 
Mrs. Upjohn’s insinuations began to tell upon him. All that Fanny 
knew was that on one particular day he looked paler and wilder 
than he had yet looked, and to her great astonishment said he must 
see Mr. Woodville. 

“T’ll write him a line,” he added, but when he attempted to write, 
his fingers quivered, so that he was obliged to give it up, and get 
his daughter to write for him. He dictated the few words which the 
request required. Fanny wrote them with a hand almost as tremu- 
lous, the unnatural light in her father’s eye and the pallor of his 
cheeks frightened her so. 

Woodville, who was not a bit more self-possessed than he was 
when we first met him, was thrown into utter confusion when 
Honorine, his cuisiniére, femme-de-chambre, and everything, handed 
him Miss Rowley’s note. And, indeed, such a message from Mr. 
Rowley, who only the other day had looked at him without recog- 
nising him, was not a little surprising. The artist was in his old 
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dressing-gown as usual—it looked old enough to have been the very 
same that he wore at Orta—and only for Honorine he might have 
rushed into the street without doffing it, he was in such a flutter. 
However, she took care of all that, and saw that he was fit to be seen 
before she let him out of her sight. 

A few minutes later he was ushered into Mr. Rowley’s own room, 
from which the sun was so carefully excluded that for a moment or 
two it was not easy to distinguish objects in it. The unfortunate 
gentleman received him collectedly and politely—more collectedly 
than his feverish excited eye would have led one to expect, could its 
expression have been more distinctly seen. The long white robe-de- 
chambre which he wore, his white untrimmed whiskers, with the 
stubble of a grizzled beard of two days’ growth, was altogether so 
ghastly when they were distinguished, that his visitor might well 
have fancied himself betrayed into an interview with a spectre; and 
the tone of his feeble voice, which seemed to come out of a sarco- 
phagus at the bottom of a cavern, was well calculated to encourage 
such an impression. 

“Mr. Woodville,” he said, across a large table which stood be- 
tween them'strewed with papers, “ T have only a question or two to 
ask you, which you will answer or not, just as you please.” 

“‘ My dear sir,” replied Woodville, “ you can have no question to 
ask me on any subject that I can have the slightest objection to 
answer.” 

“ You painted a picture of Mrs. Rowley ?” 

“Surely, Mr. Rowley, you know I painted your wife’s picture, as 
well as I do.” 

“Mrs. Rowley, if you please ; I said Mrs. Rowley—do you know 
for whom you painted it ?” 

“For whom? Why for you, of course.” 

“No, no; not for me. It was not painted for me. You were 
deceived—remember, I only say deceived.” 

“ Deceived,” said Woodville, growing very uncomfortable; “in 
God’s name, by whom?” 

“In God’s name!” repeated Mr. Rowley, with a solemnity almost 
as grotesque as it was melancholy. “Since you speak in that name, 
tell me, in God’s name, in whose house, in whose possession that 
picture is at this moment?” 

“How can I possibly answer that?” replied Woodville, in 
agitation. ‘All I know about it is that it was to have been sent to 
England, and, I think, down to your estate in Cornwall.” 

“Tf that is all you know, Mr. Woodville, you know nothing— 
don’t be offended—you are a bachelor—bachelors know nothing. 
If ever you marry, you will know something—particularly if your 
attorney is a handsome man—a handsome man, Mr. Woodville, and 

H 2 
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a lady’s man. That’s the road to knowledge, Mr. Woodville. Thank 
you for your kind visit.” 

Woodville could only draw one inference from this incoherent 
and utterly unintelligible speech, and it made him glad that there 
was a large table between him and his companion, and a free com- 
munication with the door; but except a little gesticulation with his 
hand, and the rising of his voice to a painful treble, there was 
nothing alarming about the unfortunate gentleman. Otherwise he 
remained as still as a statue while he talked. The artist, however, 
thought it full time to terminate his unpleasant visit. As he went 
out the hollow voice pursued him— 

“Go on painting, Mr. Woodville; paint only gay ladies. I'll 
recommend you to all the gay ladies of my acquaintance.” 

Miss Rowley knew that the artist was with her father, and fully 
expected that he would ask to see her, before he went away; but, 
agitated and bewildered as he was, he was too judicious to present 
himself to Fanny at such a moment, when he could not possibly have 
concealed from her the state of alarm he was in. He had heard 
something of Mr. Rowley’s antecedent maladies, but it was very 
little; and he had never heard at all of his being subject to fits of 
jealousy. That he was suffering under one of these attacks now was 
manifest, when Woodville put together all the wild things he had 
said about the picture, the gay lady, and the handsome attorney. 
Woodville was well acquainted with Doctor Lawrence, and went to 
look for him to tell him the scene he had just had with his patient. 
He did not find Lawrence at home, but he met him in the course’ of 
the evening, and told him everything. 

“ Curious,” said the doctor, “for I saw him myself to-day; and 
as to his mind, as far as he can be said to have one, I thought him 
better than when I had seen him last; but it often happens in these 
disorders the patient is more rational with his physician than any- 
body else. This is another fit of jealousy. I think he had one before, 
some years ago.” 

“His wife is only too faithful to such a wretched imbecile,” said 
Woodville. 

“True,” said Lawrence; “many a woman would give his pet 
monster with the green eyes something substantial to feed on.” 

“ Yes,” said Woodville, “women with less prudence or less virtue 
than Mrs. Rowley. But tell me, Lawrence, who is this Adonis of 
an attorney he is raving about?” 

“Oh, you don’t know!” said Lawrence. 

“T have been away on a sketching tour for the last month, and I 
suppose he has got a new man of business in my absence.”’ 

“Just so,” said the doctor. ‘His name is Alexander; he was 
recommended to the Rowleys by another Cornish proprietor; and 
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from all I hear of him, he is just the man to make husbands 
uncomfortable.” 

Woodville smote his thigh, and exclaimed— 

“Then, as sure as a gun, he must be an old friend of mine, and 
of Mrs. Rowley’s, too. I am happy to hear it is not to her he owes 
his appointment. That might have been a little awkward.” 

Several days elapsed ; no improvement in Mr. Rowley—no miti- 
gation of poor Fanny’s agony about him; and her distress was 
increased by her mother’s illness and necessary delay in England. 

One morning Lawrence called on Woodville. He had just found 
his patient more excited than ever, but had utterly failed to discover 
what the fresh cause of irritation was. Newspapers lay on his table, 
but no letters. His pulse was higher than it had yet been. 

“ Did he say nothing?” said Woodville. 

“ Very little; only, as I was going away, he said he was expecting 
the arrival of a friend from England, and asked me to inquire for an 
apartment that would suit him in the neighbourhood.” 

“As to that,” said Woodville, “there are two vacant in this 
house—a premicr and a quatriéme opposite to me.” 

‘* T’ll let him know,” said the doctor. 

The next evening, towards nine o’clock, Woodville was sitting 
alone in his room, when the door-bell rang, and Honorine brought 
him a scrap of paper with a few words on it from Miss Rowley, 
evidently written in the greatest hurry, imploring him to come to 
her. He lost no time in attending to the summons, and found the 
poor girl in a frenzy of grief, just returned from Versailles, where 
her father had sent her with her maid on a feigned errand, as she 
now believed. 

“Oh, Mr. Woodville, my father has left the house with Thompson, 
and all his things; and nobody can tell me where he went, or where 
he is.” 

“My God!” cried Woodville, “ can nobody give any intelligence ; 
the concierge, or none of the servants?” 

“‘ Nobody seems to know anything. The concierge was not in his 
lodge at the time. Is it possible, do you think, my father can have 
set out for England?” 

“ Possible, certainly, but not probable, as Mrs. Rowley must be on 
her way home.” 

“Oh, Mr. Woodville, she is still in London, still unable to travel. 
I found a letter from Susan on coming home. But I agree with 
you; he is not gone to England; he was not strong enough to think 
of it.” 

Woodville now recollected what Lawrence had told him, that Mr. 
Rowley had desired him to look out for an apartment for a friend. 

“Oh!” cried Fanny, “ it was for himself he wanted it.” 
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“In that case, Miss Rowley, I think I shall be able to set your 
mind at rest in five minutes—at least, as to where your father is. 
Only sit down and try to compose yourself. I have but to return 
to my own house, and I shall be back in a moment.” 

Woodville had only to ask his concierge to satisfy himself that 
Mr. Rowley was installed in his new quarters. He had removed 
while his daughter was at Versailles. The artist then went up to 


the premier, and rang the bell. It was answered by Mr. Rowley’s 
man with a lamp in his hand. 


« What brings you here, Thompson ?” 

“1 know no more than you do, sir.” 

« And Miss Rowley—is there not a room for her here?” 

Thompson shook his head mysteriously. 

“No, sir—nor for Mrs. Rowley either; that is to say, sir, the 
apartment is large enough, but nobody is to be admitted without 
my master’s express orders.” 

“T see,” said Woodville. ‘Good night.” 

The only satisfaction Fanny Rowley had that night was to know 
that her father was not far away, and under the same roof with a 
friend. It will be seen at the close of the next chapter what it was 
that goaded the unfortunate man to take so extraordinary a step. 


Marmion SAVAGE. 





ON THE NATURE OF EMOTION. 


Tue object of this paper is to examine the physical accompaniments 
of mental action, and, chiefly, to discuss the nature of the feelings 
or emotions which accompany the various conditions of body and 
mind ; in fact, to lay down the theory that feeling (or emotion, which 
is another name for high and complex feeling) is the state which 
accompanies the excitation of a nerve-centre or centres, being pleasant 
or painful according to the condition of the centre, or the intensity 
of the excitation. 

Supposing this view to be correct, there is no need to allot one 
place in the brain to the intellectual and another to the emotional 
portion of the mind, neither can we discuss them apart. The 
intellectual or idea function, the thinking and working function of 
the mind, may be supposed to depend on the intercommunication of 
the nerve-cells or centres of the entire hemispheres, carried on by 
means of the nerve-fibres, this interaction being accompanied by a 
feeling or emotion peculiar to the centres acting, but which varies 
according to their physical state at the moment of excitation, or that 
produced by the excitation itself. 

That the cells, which in their aggregation make up what we call 
nerve-centres, vary immensely in their endowments and qualities, is 
a fact which probably few will dispute. We have centres of vision, 
centres of hearing, centres of taste and smell: the nerve-cells which 
form the intellectual centres of one who comes of a long line of 
educated and cultivated forefathers, will differ from those of a de- 
scendant of Bushmen, even before they have been submitted to the 
influence of education. But besides the special quality or endow- 
ment which each cell possesses, that quality which constitutes one a 
cell and centre of vision as distinguished from another which is a 
centre of hearing, there is in each a varying state or condition on 
which depends its efficiency, its power of perceiving more or less 
accurately that which is presented to it, or of communicating with 
other centres of idea or motion. This condition will be influenced 
by a number of circumstances, by due nutrition, by heat or cold, rest 
or fatigue, but according to it will be the efficiency or non-efliciency 
of the cell function : by it, moreover, will be regulated, as I conceive, 
the pleasure or pain experienced when the cells are called into action. 
When the condition is sound and healthy, the function of the cells 
will be duly performed, and in the due performance pleasure, not 
pain, will be experienced. In other words, the supply of nerve-force 
being ample, the cells will energise pleasantly : when the nerve-force 
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is insufficiently produced, or by action is exhausted, the energising 
will be attended with proportionate pain. 

It may be a question whether “ nerve-force ” is the best term to 
apply to the condition I have spoken of. It is one which opens up 
the many controversies which exist and have existed as to the nature 
of force, the relations of the various physical forces, and of these to 
the forces which we see at work in living animals. While on the one 
hand some shrink away from the very name of force, and will none 
of it, as a metaphysical entity to be relegated to the schoolmen along 
with that other metaphysical entity the “‘ mind ” itself, on the other, 
it is to be feared that men have imagined that the study of mental 
phenomena has at length attained to the rank of the exact sciences, 
because they have placed nerve-force in the same category and corre- 
lated group as light, heat, gravity, and electricity. ‘“ Animal com- 
bustion,” says Mr. Bain, “maintains nervous power, or a certain 
flow of the influence circulating through the nerves, which circulation 
of influence, besides re-acting on the other animal processes, mus- 
cular, glandular, &c., has for its distinguishing concomitant the 
mind. The extension of the correlation of force to mind, if at all 
competent, must be made through the nerve-force, a genuine member 
of the correlated group.” It may be interesting to see in what way 
another distinguished philosopher connects the forces of purely 
physical phenomena with those of life and animal movement. In 
his work on Heat (p. 499), Professor Tyndall writes, “The grand 
point permanent throughout all these considerations, is that nothing 
is created. We can make no movement which is not accounted for 
by the contemporaneous extinction of some other movement. And 
how complicated soever the motions of animals may be, whatever 
may be the change which the molecules of our food undergo within 
our bodies, the whole energy of animal life consists in the falling of 
the atoms of carbon and hydrogen and nitrogen from the high level 
which they occupy in the food to the low level which they occupy 
when they quit the body. But what has enabled the carbon and the 
hydrogen to fall? What first raised them to the level which rendered 
the fall possible ? We have already learned that it is the sun. It 
is at his cost that animal heat is produced and animal motion 
accomplished.” 

When I speak of there being in each nerve-cell or centre a con- 
dition, varying within certain limits, according to which it is capable 
of energising more or less readily and pleasantly, I am far from 
intending to convey a notion of any metaphysical entity, even if I 
use the term “nerve-force.” It is not possible to separate this force 
in kind from that which is the special property of the cell. Each 
cell, as it lives its life in our bodily organisation, as it grows to 
maturity, and fades in its decay, separates and selects from the blood 
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by a molecular metamorphosis that which it requires for its function 
as an idea-cell, a hearing, ora sight-cell, but it separates it in varying 
quantity and quality, and having separated it, parts with it again 
according tothe demands made upon it. So this force, specialised by 
the various portions of the human brain, exists in every cell and 
centre in greater or less degree, and upon the condition of its 
existence depends, it would seem, the pleasure or pain experienced 
when the part is called upon to act. 

A cell, when it sets in action other cells, or other organs of the 
body, appears to deprive itself of this force, and in time to become 
exhausted, so that rest and repose are necessary for its renewal. If 
it be too metaphysical to talk of the conversion of bodily heat into 
force and of force into muscular motion, it is, nevertheless, a fact of 
observation that a nerve-centre becomes exhausted by over excitation 
and over action, and being exhausted becomes incapable of energising 
till its power or force is renewed by rest or food. In the following 
observations I shall try to illustrate the theory that a nerve-cell is 
called into action by stimulation applied to it from without, and that 
according to its special quality it will then energise and act upon 
other cells or structures. The amount of action, and the feeling 
attending it, depends on the condition in which it is at the time. 
And this condition will vary in proportion to its rest, nutrition, and 
heat, and also in proportion to the strength of the stimulation and 
the length of time during which it is carried on. 

The first question is, by what method are we to gain any informa- 
tion upon these points. Absolute proof of what I have asserted is 
not to be expected. Were it forthcoming, we should have learned it 
long ago. We shall have to apply the methods of observation and 
experiment, and of these observation will aid us most. We can 
observe the phenomena of Feeling in infants from the commencement 
of life, in children, in adults, in the aged. From mere sensations we 
can trace the dawn of what are called Emotions, or, to use an older 
terminology, Passions. We can observe them also in the lower 
animals and in the varieties, so to speak, of man, in the savage, the 
insane, the idiot. And in observing the feelings we are compelled 
also to observe the outcome of them in the shape of bodily and facial 
motion, which is often the only evidence of their existence. Also we 
shall observe the same individual under the various conditions of 
hunger and repletion, of sleep or want of sleep, of cold or heat, of 
health or disease. And we shall see how all the phenomena, which 
our inductive observation can collect, agree or disagree with the 
laws laid down by those who have by experiment investigated the 
physiology of the nervous system. From one method—dissection of 
the actual brain—we shall not learn much. When the action is 
over and the force departed, the actual structure teaches us little 
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about the working. The greatest discoveries have been made by 
experimenting on living animals. 

If we observe the life of an infant, we find it spent chiefly in 
sleeping, its short waking time being principally occupied in feeding, 
in accumulating the material for its structural and functional growth. 
Its acts consist of sucking, crying, and kicking, and of using to some 
extent its eyes and ears. It does not at first see anything as an 
object ; it merely undergoes the subjective sensation of light, its 
retina and sensory ganglia are stimulated by light: and if the light 
be too bright and the stimulation too strong, it testifies the pain 
experienced by contracting the eyelids and crying; on the other hand, 
it is pleased by being brought before a lighted candle or other gently 
stimulating light. The acts very soon indicate pleasure or the reverse, 
and we know whether the child is pleased or not long before it can 
tell us. It is pained by cold or hunger or bodily suffering, by a too 
vivid light, by a loud or harsh sound, as it shows by crying, by 
movement of its body and facial muscles. Its pleasure is denoted by 
laughing, kicking, and corresponding movement and expression of 
face. It derives pleasure also from excitation of its centres of motion, 
from being tossed, dandled, and rocked, while rough and violent 


movements cause no less pain and discomfort. We see, then, in such 


a child manifestations of a very considerable amount of feeling, 
feeling which is at this stage entirely bodily, or at the most sensory, 


arising from the exercise of the senses. 

A little later and we find that the child can discriminate between 
the voice and face of its mother or nurse and those of a stranger, 
deriving pleasure from the one and pain from the other, and evincing 
memory. It remembers what it sees and hears, and what it expe- 
riences: and as the original events were pleasant or painful, so 
are the recollections of them, as we learn from the manifestations 
it exhibits. We know nothing of a child’s inner life except from 
these manifestations, for it tells us nothing. All we learn is from 
its facta, its acts; it does not yet talk, and when it commences, its 
talk is only of concrete objects. 
sations in its vocabulary. 

If we trace the development of this child, we see how its pleasures 
and pains, which at first are entirely corporeal, merge by barely 
perceptible degrees into mental feelings, and how these expand from 
mere feelings into the emotions of adult life. Its feeling is being 
perpetually evoked by everything that it sees and hears. By turns 
it displays anger, fear, pain, or delight, and the feeling called up by 
one object is only to be allayed by the substitution of another, which, 
stimulating another centre, will by such stimulation rouse another 
feeling. If we look at a boy of three years, healthy and strong, 
whose sleep and appetite are good, and whose nerve centres are full 


It has no abstract terms or generali- 
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of force, we see that his whole waking time is employed in the keen 
enjoyment of spending his nerve-force in incessant motion and play. 
There is no work in him: his life is all active amusement, emotive 
movement. He exhibits rage, terror, jealousy, wonder, vanity, love, 
the desire for action, and these emotions are fully developed and 
unmistakably exhibited. Here, then, we have the emotional part of 
our nature apparently full grown while the intellectual is yet in its 
early infancy. We know that it is in vain to reason with such a 
child: we control and manage him. These feelings are all expan- 
sions of the self-feeling which is plainly seen to be the feeling of the 
entire bodily organisation. The child at first derives pleasure or 
pain from that which affects its bodily sensations, from the light or 
the colour which pleases its sense of sight, from the song which 
gratifies its ear, from the warmth which is grateful to its skin, from 
the food which satisfies its stomach; and it extends its likings to 
those persons or things which minister to its comfort, its dislike to 
such as cause it discomfort, and so it displays its love, its hate and 
fear. These feelings are all reflected upon and through the medium 
of the body in facial and other movements. As the nerve centres in 
which this self-feeling resides are roused and excited, so, according 
to the centre stimulated and according to the degree of stimulation, 
we have a corresponding series of movements as the result. There 
is a direct outcome of action, a direct conversion of force into 
motion, so to speak; without this we should not know that such 
stimulation had taken place. How motion immediately follows the 
application of a stimulus to the centres is especially shown at this 
time of life. There is no deliberation, no delay; the action, the 
demonstration of joy, or sorrow, or resentment, or approval, is in- 
stantaneous. The motor centres respond to the stimulus as imme- 
diately as the pupil responds to the light, and the reflex action of 
the one is as purely physical as that of the other. A child at this 
age possesses ideas formed from the memories of sensations and 
their associations, but its ideas are few, and it does not link them 
into chains of reasoning. Its intellectual processes are scanty, and 
so it comes to pass that the excitants of its nerve centres are for 
the most part external events and sights, which at once result in 
bodily or facial demonstration rather than in internal mental action. 
If mankind had stopped at the level of a child, if the higher and 
more complex emotions did not exist, it is not likely that various 
seats of emotion would have been mapped out in the brain. Emotion 
in children and animals is manifestly so much more a bodily excita- 
tion, the bodily movement follows so immediately as the result, that 
we do not confine it to a mental phenomenon as we do the higher 
emotions of man. But physiologically there seems to be no line of 
demarcation between simple feelings and the highest emotions. 
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Before we examine the adult as we see him in the educated and 
refined inhabitant of the cities of Europe, we may pause and consider 
the various intermediate stages which carry on the succession from 
the child upwards. There is the savage of all grades of savagery, 
from the Earthman to the stoical brave of North America who 
scorns to exhibit emotion of any kind. Many travellers have told 
us how like the tribes of Africa are to children, how they display 
emotion in a similar manner, how they instantaneously respond to a 
stimulus, whether it call forth joy, anger, or grief. Then there is 
the uneducated and unenlightened pauper of many an agricultural 
district of our own land, and there is the idiot, and the insane, whose 
self-feeling is predominant, whose whole life is centred in self, as 
much as is the child’s. If after these we consider adult and educated 
man, we shall see that his sensations, feelings, and emotions, each 
mental state, in fact, which is called up in his brain, may be, and for 
the most part are, attended with muscular movement, voluntary or 
involuntary, indicating the pleasure or pain which accompanies the 
mental stimulation. The amount of movement will often be the 
measure of the amount of force extricated and emitted from the centre 
on the application of a stimulus. 

The first thing we notice is that most of the emotions of man 
are the same in kind as those of children, or even the inferior 
animals; the same in kind, though varying in complexity and 
specialty, according to the infinite variety of the acquirements of the 
human brain. The emotion of admiration, awe, and wonder, which 
fills our breast on seeing some marvellous spectacle or hearing some 
great news, what is it but the wonder which we see depicted in the 
animal when it sees for the first time something entirely novel and 
strange? I once saw a leveret meet face to face a young dog ina 
covert. Probably neither had previously encountered such an object. 
They stood for a moment transfixed with surprise; this changing in 
the hare to fear, caused it to turn and fly; the dog, not quite so 
timorous, pursued, his wonder being converted by the leveret’s flight 
into the emotion of pursuit. The animal’s emotions we recognise 
by its motions; we could not otherwise assert that it experienced 
emotions at all. Its brain, when stimulated, at once converts its 
force into motion. And if we strictly analyse the feelings and 
emotions of man, we shall find that here also action or motion of 
some kind is almost invariably the concomitant of emotion—at any 
rate, when this is at all intense, or, as we rightly say, powerful. 
With regard to many of our feelings and emotions this is at once 
apparent. If some sudden disaster occurs to a man, his countenance, 
probably his limbs, will denote his terror, grief, or anger. He is 
said to be devoid of feeling, if this be not the case. His mode of 
speech, his tone of voice, is affected by it, and he may be led into 
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immediate and violent action, so involuntary that it may almost be 
called automatic. On the other hand, pleasant sights and news will 
produce corresponding traits in countenance and movements of 
limbs. The latter will be less marked than those set in motion by 
pain or grief, inasmuch as a pleasant stimulus will set up less violent 
action than one that is painful. 

When we look at the simple emotions and feelings of man, we find 
him exactly on a par with the child or the animal. A violent 
stimulus produces at once violent, or at any rate manifest, action, 
facial or other. There is a conversion of nerve force into muscular 
movement, directly following a stimulus, whether this be one exciting 
bodily pain, as a blow, or mental, as a shocking sight or piece 
of news. But, when we examine the mind of man in its highest 
development, we find in the highly intellectual individual certain 
emotions, which are clearly the feelings corresponding to the very 
complex ideas acquired and organised by years of culture and train- 
ing. We read of the Ethical Emotion, or moral sense; of the 
Esthetic Emotion ; of other emotions arising out of the Intellect. 
But all these appear to illustrate and to be illustrated by what I have 
said concerning the simple emotions. Here, instead of a single and 
simple idea-centre which, when excited, at once responds in outward 
bodily movement, we have an extremely complex chain of ideas. The 
training and preparation of years, as well as previous organisation, 
are required to bring about in the brain that complex series of ideas 
which represents a knowledge of the fine arts, and which is pre- 
supposed when we speak of experiencing «esthetic emotion. Instead 
of a single and lowly-endowed centre, such as we may find in 
children or animals, we have a co-ordinated and complex chain of 
high centres, which, when excited, respond not in immediate bodily 
movement accompanied by bodily feeling, but in deliberate action, 
the result of reflection ; in intellectual, rather than bodily movement. 
For the activity of thought must be due to a stimulus applied to the 
intellectual centres, no less than the activity of body: and not only 
the activity of thought, but action in thought, the desire for action 
of body which would become action, did not some other reflection 
intervene, must also be set down as an outcome of nerve force 
emitted by some centre or centres, which have been set in motion by 
a stimulus. Repressed action, whether in thought alone, or in the 
clenched hands and quivering lips of suppressed passion, must be 
taken as an emission of force. The complex co-ordination of ideas 
arrived at after years of study and experience, which causes the 
connoisseur the keen delight experienced when he gazes at a rare 
Rembrandt etching or a matchless coin, must include within itself 
the feelings belonging to it. The uninitiated cannot feel the delight, 
because he possesses not the ideas. We cannot suppose that the 
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feeling resides in one part of the brain, and the ideas in another; 
rather would it appear that the stimulation of the ideas by the sight 
of the object causes the feeling. The ideas exist in the brain as 
knowledge, but when called into action we have the feeling of 
pleasure or pain which is special and appropriate to such a group 
of ideas, in addition to the knowledge and the ideas themselves. It 
may be said that emotions are so varied that they must require a 
special organization ; that the emotion of delight just named is some- 
thing totally different from such a feeling as self-denial. But we 
must remember that ideas are formed in the educated mind into 
large and complex groups—associated ideas, as they are called—and 
that these act as units, just as groups of muscles always act together ; 
and the association of the one, when established, cannot be disjoined, 
any more than that of the other. Consequently, stimulation of such 
a group of ideas calls it into action, and then arises its special feeling, 
depending in degree upon the amount of the stimulation and the nerve- 
force extricated in the process. And these very complex emotions 
may be reduced by analysis to much simpler feelings—to feelings of 
self-advantage or self-detriment, the pleasure or pain which is at the 
bottom of all feeling, of all stimulation of the nervous system strong 
enough to cause feeling to come into consciousness. Looking upon 
the whole conscious brain as self, its feeling varies from self-good to 
self-ill; its various and special portions, groups of nerve-cells and 
nerve-centres, being stimulated into special feelings which are yet 
all of them resolvable into the simple elements. If we look at the 
phenomena of insanity we shall see this illustrated by the fact that 
the feelings and delusions of the insane always have reference to self. 

I have traced the higher emotions up from the mere bodily feel- 
ings, nay, even from the sensations of the special senses, and have 
affirmed that they all vary according to the amount of stimulation 
which each centre receives, while their quality depends on the 
special properties of the centre or centres. The phenomena of 
two of the senses at any rate, confirm this view. One person hears 
a sound which another cannot. This is because the centre of 
hearing in the deaf person is not sufficiently stimulated by a sound, 
the vibrations of which are too slow for him, though not too slow for 
the other to perceive. Similarly, some people cannot recognise 
redness as a colour. On analysing the colour red, we find it to be 
the colour at one end of the spectrum, an inch of which gives the 
smallest number of waves of light, and to this amount of stimulation 
some eyes are insensible, just as the eyes of all men are insensible to 
the rays beyond red, which we discover by the galvanometer, though 
they do not excite our optic centres as light. As no two persons feel 
alike, so no two see or hear alike. The centres of sight and hearing 
of one man are stimulated by vibrations which fail to excite those of 
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another. There may be colours and there may be harmonies all 
around us in the universe of which we know nothing, but of which 
the more sensitive organs of what are called the lower animals may be 
keenly conscious. It may be that these animals are only by us called 
dumb because we ourselves are deaf. 

The stimuli, then, which excite the nerve-centres of man, produce 
various feelings and emotions according to the quality and properties 
of the centre excited. But, as I have said, the feeling will vary 
according not only to the quality of the centre, but also according 
to the condition it may happen to be in at the time, or that to which 
it may be brought by the stimulation it experiences. To elucidate 
this we must consider what we know of the physiology of nerve- 
structures and their functions. 

When studying the physiology of nerve-action as we see it in 
animals, children, and men, and the pathology as we sce it in various 
nervous disorders, as acute insanity, delirium tremens, and the like, 
we soon become aware of the fact that the well-being of the entire 
nervous system depends mainly on its renovation during a state of 
repose ; and that for the higher portion of the brain, at any rate, this 
state of repose and rest is synonymous with healthy sleep. Round 
the phenomena of sleep, and its causes and conditions, are grouped 
many of the problems which have to be solved by the physiologist 
who has to investigate the action of the nerve-centres, and the 
physician who has to cure their disorders. The state or condition of 
a nerve-centre, which I have called the force, will be dependent upon 
the amount of rest and sleep which it enjoys, supplemented by two 
other restorers of force, food and warmth, which must also be taken 
into consideration. 

Observation teaches us that all animals sleep after a certain period 
of bodily fatigue, which varies according to the individual, the young 
requiring sleep more quickly than the old, and a larger amount. 
If the fatigue be great, nothing can keep a child or even a man 
awake. When refreshed by sleep, when the force is again accumu- 
lated in the brain, we wake spontaneously, or are awakened by 
trifling stimuli, as sounds or light. This alternation of sleep and 
waking is the normal state of health, and absence of sleep is some- 
thing abnormal: it is a disorder, and must lead to further disorder 
if prolonged. Sleep is not necessary for the renewal of force in 
every centre. In very severe muscular exercise mere cessation for 
a time recruits our force, and enables us to begin again ; but for the 
higher work of the brain sleep is indispensable, and all brain-work, 
and indeed life itself, must cease, unless by this the force is renewed. 

So much does observation teach us of the reparation of the force 
of the brain during sleep. Experiment, however, enables us to state 
the physiological condition of the brain in sleep, and so to analyse 
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further the production and expenditure of this nerve-force. In sleep, 
as we have seen, it is produced and accumulated ; in active waking 
hours it is expended. In sleep, the arterial circulation of the brain 
falls to a certain point, and metamorphosis consequently is reduced 
to a minimum. When the brain is acting, even in dreams, the 
blood-flow increases both in arteries and veins. To promote sleep, 
we seek to diminish this arterial current; until this is done, sleep comes 
not. The two things which chiefly produce sleep in a healthy man or 
animal are fatigue and food. After a hearty meal, or after great 
fatigue endured for many waking hours, it will be difficult to rouse 
him from sleep, and when roused he will be torpid and inactive, and 
will fall back into sleep easily. His brain will be emptied of blood, 
and ordinary stimuli, as light, sound, and movement of others, will 
not bring back the blood to his brain: moreover his blood will con- 
tain less oxygen. When sufficient hours have been passed in sleep, 
slight stimuli are enough to wake him, such as a trifling noise or a 
light, nay, he may wake or seem to wake “ of his own accord.” The 
blood returns to the brain highly oxygenised, and the brain is alive 
and energetic, ready to expend in action the force it has accumulated 
in the period of its rest. 

Now be it observed, this force is accumulated by the brain in 
sleep, when the blood supply is at its minimum and contains the 
least oxygen. Oxidation of brain then implies expenditure, not accu- 
mulation of force, Stimulation of brain increases the blood flow and 
activity, whi stimulus ibi flurus. But this activity cannot go on long, 
and material for new work cannot be provided, unless the blood flow 
be reduced to sleeping point, and the oxygen in the blood cease to be 
consumed. 

In the creation and restoration of nerve-force food and heat are to 
sleep both the supplement and the complement, without all these the 
full energy of brain life cannot manifest itself, except for a very 
limited time, and each will vary in amount according as the other 
two are supplied in greater or less quantities. To resist the cold of a 
northern climate the Esquimaux consumes at a meal that which 
would feed a Hindoo for a month. If he did not, the bitter winter 
would bring to him, no less than to the animals hybernating around 
him, sleep from which he would not wake again. The intense desire 
for sleep felt by persons exposed to great cold is closely akin to that 
produced by overwhelming fatigue: the whole nerve-force is con- 
sumed in either case and cannot be replaced. In those suffering from 
cold the loss may be met by warmth or by food; in those worn-out 
by fatigue sleep alone is the restorer. How completely the brain is 
upset by cold we may learn from the striking narrative of the Arctic 
voyager Dr. Kane,’ who tells us, after a journey of eighty or ninety 
miles over the ice at a mean temperature of minus 41°°2—*“ We were 


(1) “ Arctic Explorations,” i. 198. 
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caite delirious, and had ceased to entertain a sane apprehension of the 
circumstances about us.” ‘Our strength failed us, and we began to 
lose our self-control. . . . We fell half-sleeping on the snow. I 
could not prevent it. Strange to say, it refreshed us. I ventured 
upon the experiment myself, making Riley wake me at the end of 
three minutes ; and I felt so much benefited by it that I timed the 
men in the same way. They sat on the runners of the sledge, fell 
asleep instantly, and were forced to wakefulness when their three 
minutes were out.” 

The fact that pleasure and pain depend on fatigue and the con- 
sumption of this nerve-force is closely connected with two other 
phenomena—one, that the stimulation of any nerve-centre, if repeated, 
loses somewhat of its effect ; the other, that the same stimulus, if pro- 
longed or intensified, may cause every variety of feeling from 
pleasure to extreme pain. The first phenomenon is expressed in the 
language of every-day life when we say there is nothing that we 
may not “ get used to.” We get used to sights, to sounds, to tastes, 
to smells, to the endurance of bodily pain. It may be stated as an 
almost constant fact that the same thing repeated, the centre again 
stimulated with the same stimulus, .always loses somewhat of its 
effect, and consequently less force is expended. We endure the 
excitation better and feel less fatigued, whatever it be. If by any 
chance, however, through illness or other cause, our stock of force 
becomes lessened, we find that we cannot so well endure our habitual 
stimuli, and they become painful instead of pleasant. Our feelings 
then are regulated partly by the amount of stimulation, partly by the 
condition in which our centres are when stimulated; and that which 
applies to pain applies also to pleasure. Pleasurable excitations 
when repeated lose their charm, or they fail to please us when 
a disordered liver or a headache makes us dismal. 

The second phenomenon is different. Although an excitation 
repeated loses its effect, yet an excitation prolonged without cessation 
passes from pleasure to pain without this process ever being 
reversed. 

There is no voluntary action, whether mental or bodily, which 
does not in time cause fatigue; but it will be found that actions 
accompanied with direct emotion fatigue the soonest. Almost all 
bodily or mental processes are accompanied by some amount of feel- 
ing or emotion. They are pleasant to us or distasteful; we may be 
wearied of doing them, or wearied by doing them, according as the 
mind or the body is fatigued. In either case the process is the same, 
though the centre which experiences the discomfort is different. The 
pleasantest occupations or amusements may cause such sheer bodily 
fatigue that we can do them no longer, and to attempt it causes pain. 
It would appear that everything carried to this point—to the extent 
of exhausting the nerve force of the centre stimulated—causes dis- 
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comfort or pain, which is only to be removed by cessation of the 
particular stimulus, and the substitution of another, stimulating other 
centres, or by the rest of the whole nervous system. This brings me 
to the consideration of another point, namely, that violent stimulation 
of a centre exhausts the nerve force, not of that centre only, but of 
the whole nervous system. <A terrible skock may so use up the 
nerve force that the individual falls senseless, or, short of this, he 
may yet be so paralysed with fear or grief that he loses all muscular 
power, or he may be so violently moved that the great exertions 
which he makes only last for a short time. We ail know that 
for a long-sustained muscular effort the mind must be tranquil, 
and free from emotion, and the muscular movements must be regular 
and even, and free from spasmodic and violent action. How it is 
that the nerve force of the whole system is poured out in this or that 
form of emotion, or idea, we see, but cannot trace the process. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that two great displays of force cannot co- 
exist; violent muscular exertion and intense thought cannot go on 
together; the thinker sits or stands, abstracted, motionless. ‘The 
man who is rowing or running a race cannot command his thoughts; 
ideas come and go through his mind, but he cannot keep up a con- 
tinuous current of mental work. His force is being expended on 
bodily movement. 

What is the answer to those who say they believe that emotions 
reside in this or that part of the brain? We may object, first, 
that. every attempt to locate emotions has signally failed, from 
the days of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe to those of Schroeder 
van der Kolk. Some have separated the seat of emotion from 
the seat of the consciousness thereof, and have placed the latter 
in the sensory ganglia. Others have placed emotions in the hemi- 
spheres alone, and so would deny everything of the kind to those 
beings which have no cerebral hemispheres; yet we see considerable 
emotional feeling manifested by such creatures as the ant and the bee. 

Secondly, by an analysis of emotions we may perceive that there 
is no real line of demarcation between them and mere feelings of a 
much lower order, and that one and the other belong to the action 
of the moment, and not to any past or future time. If we are 
watching, say, a splendid sunset, we experience a feeling of intense 
delight as the heavens are lit in gorgeous colour. The following 
day we may recall the scene, but we do not feel the pleasure. We 
remember the pleasure, but it remains, like the scene, only as an 
idea, it is not now a feeling. Now few, I presume, would assert that 
the perception of this sight resides in one part of the brain, and the 
feeling attending it in another. If this were so, we ought to be able 
to excite the feeling by means of the idea preserved in the memory ; 
but this we cannot do. The original stimulation causes the pleasure, 
and this vanishes, never again to return. It is only in complexity 
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that the highest emotions differ from this simple feeling; they involve 
more ideas, more acquisitions, previously laid up, but the effect of the 
immediate stimulation is the same ; this it is which, according to its 
intensity, causes the pleasure or pain. The same may be said of pain 
experienced ; we may recall the memory of it, but this is not the 
same thing ; even the memory may be distressing and saddening, but 
this is different from the acute pang which we suffer at the first 
shock. 

The brain is a sealed book far more than some of the other organs 
of the body, as the lungs and heart; but if we could inspect it at 
work, it isnot probable that we should be able to note those molecular 
changes, which, nevertheless, we believe to take place when mental 
action is going on. What we should see, however, would be alterations 
in the circulation of the blood. We should see that the whole circu- 
lation, or portions of it, would be affected by mental excitation, by 
the stimulation of the various cells or groups of cells, which we call 
nerve-centres. We should see that a piece of news, a disaster, an 
impending trouble or difficulty, causes a man to lie awake at night, 
and we should know that he lies awake because his brain circulation, 
either throughout the whole or in parts of his cerebral hemispheres, 
is higher than admits of sleep. There is an extrication of force 
going on in the shape of thought, there is a flow of blood going to 
the excited part. We cannot sce all this, however, but we can and 
do see how emotion causes the face to flush and the pulse to quicken, 
how those who lie awake suffer from heat of head and suffusion of 
eyes, how emotion increases the lachrymal secretion, the lacteal, 
and others. And when we say that emotion does these things, we 
merely mean that something or other has stimulated the brain into 
producing these phenomena, and that along with the stimulus the 
feeling of grief or shame or anger co-exists. 

If all this be true, it may perchance throw some light upon many 
of the phenomena of disordered mind and brain: it may help us to 
understand why, with almost the same delusion, e.g. that the news- 
papers are writing about him, one man will be exultant, another 
angry, another depressed; it may explain why the same man is at 
one time maniacal, at another melancholic. Lack of force may 
account for the wretched feeling of the hypochondriac and the 
hysterical, for the mental pain which many feel when they are 
below par: and a proneness to part with force, to convert it into 
action, may be the condition of the centres of those who are excitable 
and impulsive, a condition analogous to that brought about in certain 
centres by such drugs as strychnia, by such diseases as epilepsy and 
convulsions, or evidenced by such an affection as stammering. 

G. Frevpinc Bianprorp. 
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RELIGIOUS Repusiics. Six Essays on Congregationalism. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1869. 8s. 6d. 











Ir is one among the many results of the establishment of one form of religion, 
that other forms are sooner or later treated with contempt, as not worthy even 
of careful examination. Sometimes indeed they are studied as curious 
examples of the foolish and mischievous eccentricities of mankind, as Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon might study the crazy extravagances of religion in the New 
World. But it scarcely occurs to one out of ten thousand of the members of 
an Established Church, that it is at least barely possible that some form of 
religion may exist which is superior to their own; and that the human imagi- 
nation is capable of conceiving circumstances in which so ill-bred an oddity as 
lissent may become a duty and a necessity. There are very few Church people 
in this country who know anything whatever about Congregationalism and 
Religious Republics, excepting what they may have learned from such stories 
as ‘‘ Salem Chapel.” 









































These stories are often exceedingly true—in fact, too 
true; but for the most part they are true accounts of numerous and disagree- 
able exceptions to the working of congregational principles, while they neither 
are nor pretend to be accurate descriptions of their average working. 

The Six Essays on Congregationalism which make up this volume on Religious 
Republics may at least do good service by giving accurate information to any- 
body who wants to know what religious republics are; and they will have a 
better chance, perhaps, of being read because four of them are by laymen. It 
is scarcely indeed to be expected that anything but sheer necessity will force 
upon the members of the Established Church the study of Nonconformity ; but 
this necessity has come already to many, and is coming to all. When half the 
English people are Dissenters, when there is scarcely a Dissenter in England 
who is not also an earnest politician, and when an ever-increasing proportion 
of the members of the House of Commons are themselves Nonconformists, the 
unestablished forms of religion may be hated and feared, but they can no longer 
be ignored. Even for the sake of destroying them, they must at least be un- 
derstood. When, therefore, any sober-minded Churchman wants really to know 
what Congregationalism is, he may safely consult this volume of essays. They 
are all written with extreme moderation. They contain scarcely a single sen- 
tence which even the highest of High Churchmen could consider offensive. 
They are for the most part simply expository ; not scolding nor resenting false 
charges and ungenerous suspicions, but simply explaining wherein they «re 
false and ungenerous. Nay, very often the explanation itself in a manner 
condones the offence; and at least renders a good understanding for the future 
possible and easy. 

























































































Those essays which are the most purely expository in this volume are the 
best. The first, by Mr. Fawcett, on the ‘‘ Congregational Polity,” is an excced- 
ingly fair and complete account of the form and general working of that sort 
of church government which it professes to describe. The first few pages, 
moreover, of the essay represent, by their own confusion, the radical incon- 
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sistency, or at any rate uncertainty, of Congregationalism itself. Congrega- 
tionalism tries to have, believes that it has, but really has not, a foundation of 
doctrine. It is a form of government determining who, in the final appeal, 
shall decide both the doctrine and the ecclesiastical practice of a given society. 
But it by no means determines what their decision, either theoretical or prac- 
tical, shall be. As a matter of fact, there is far more agreement, and a far 
more rigid ‘‘ orthodoxy,” among Congregational churches than in the Esta- 
blished Church itself. But this is a mere accident. Mr. Fawcett says: ‘‘ On 
matters not only of doctrine but of church government, the leading consider- 
ation with the Congregationalist is not what is expedient, but what saith the 
Scripture.” But he is obliged to add: ‘If the primitive practice is adapted to 
the circumstances of our times, and seems fitted to contribute to the welfare of 
the church, it is forthwith adopted ; if it is incongruous with our habits, and 
would be inconvenient or ridiculous, it is rejected on the ground that it can 
never have been intended as a permanent observance.” ‘hat is to say, the 
New Testament is not the ultimate authority with Congregationalists, but each 
separate society decides for itself how much of the New Testament (to say 
nothing of the Old) is fit for present use, and rejects the rest. 

In so short a notice as this there is nothing left me, beyond a strong general 
recommendation, but the invidious task of minute fault-finding. Thus, for 
instance, in the very excellent ‘‘ Essay on Congregationalism and Esthetics,” 
Mr. Pattison, in the matter of architecture, seems to give up far too much. 
Truly enough Congregationalism has no precedents, no sacred and infallible 
traditions, and it is not therefore necessary that the very building in which a 
congregational society assembles for worship should contain the symbols of 
Catholic dogma. But on the other hand, as a matter of fact, Congregaticnalists 
do believe by far the larger part of the creed of Christendom. The great majority 
of them believe, for instance, that very doctrine of the Trinity and of the 
redemption of the world by Jesus Christ which is preached not to the ear only 
by sermons, but to the cye itself, in the very wood and stone and painted 
windows of old Catholic cathedrals. It will be most unfortunate if the churches 
of the Nonconformists should seem to teach that the right of free inquiry and 
ever-renewed examination is identical with the absolute denial or repudiation 
of everything which has been heretofore believed. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory of these six essays is the one on ‘ Congre- 
gationalism and Science,” by Dr. Philip Henry Pye Smith. By far the larger 
part of it is entirely irrelevant, and the remainder—the assertion, namely, that 
Congregationalism being founded on the right of individual reason, must ulti- 
mately be fayourable to science—is almost contradictory of what had gone 
before. Moreover, the essay contains assertions which, though not without a 
certain odour of sanctity, seem to me in the end extremely dangerous, and I 
had almost said demoralising. Dr. Smith, for instance, says that Christianity 
‘* can never be enforced as demonstrable by such arguments as compel assent;”’ 
which is only another way of saying what bas been asserted over and over again 
by the very worst enemies of Christianity. He says again: ‘‘ No one ever 
pretended that the truth of Christianity was demonstrable. If it were so, faith 
would no longer exist.” Both the assertion, and the inference here, are wholly 
unjustifiable. Multitudes of people, including all the best theologians, have 
asserted that Christianity is demonstrable—not indeed to the nose or the tips 
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of the fingers, but to the highest reason of man. And at any rate, if Chris- 
tianity were demonstrable, faith—which means belief, trust, confidence—would 
be easier than ever. 

But without further fault-finding, for which in truth there is very little room, 
it is enough to commend this book as a very accurate description of the nature 
and tendencies of religious republics. WILLIAM Kirkvs. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Roma Sotterranea. Compiled from the works of CoMMENDATORE DE Rossl. 
By Rev. J. S. Norrucore, D.D., and Rey. W. R. Browntow, M.A. 
London: Longmans. 31s. 6d. 


Count DE Rosst’s elaborate work on the Catacombs of Rome is the unrivalled 
authority on its subject. The present volume is a condensed reproduction of 
the ‘Roma Sotterranea,” containing, in addition, the substance of various 
articles and papers by the same author in other places. In the chapters on 
Christian Art and elsewhere, the compilers have consulted other writers, besides 
Count de Rossi, who have thrown new light on special parts of the subject. 
The book is plentifully illustrated with wood-cuts, with an atlas of the cata- 
combs, and with a series of sumptuously executed fac-similes of monuments 
and inscriptions. 


Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, Barrister-at- 
Law, F.S.A. Selected and edited by Tuomas SADLER, Ph. D. Three 
Volumes. Macmillan & Co. 36s. 

A WorK teeming with anecdote about the sayings and doings of the literary 
world for something like three-quarters of a century. Mr. Robinson was 
born in 1775, and lived to within nearly two years of the present date. He 
commenced his journal in 1810, his diary in the following year, and this, 
which consisted of thirty-five closely-written volumes, he continued almost up 
to the day of his death. In addition to this he left behind him reminiscences, 
miscellaneous papers, and a mass of correspondence. That he was not only a 
voracious but a diligent reader is proved by the abstracts of books, plots of 
stories, and critical remarks that he left behind him. These materials the 
editor, Dr. Thomas Sadler, appears to haye used in a highly judicious manner. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century Robinson mixed with many of the 
notabilities of Europe—with Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wieland, Madame de 
Stael, La Fayette, Abbé Grégoire, Benjamin Constant—while Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, Talfourd, Rogers, Hazlitt, Mrs. Barbauld, Clark- 
son, meet us at every turn. The reader may judge of the varied contents of 
the book when we say that Mr. Robinson gives in his own gossiping fashion 
an account of his connections with the J'’imes newspaper, of his first railway 
journey in the year 1833, when railways were as yet in their infancy, and adds 
to such narratives good stories of men of science, lawyers, politicians, authors, 
and actors, among whom he lived. 
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The Subjection of Women. By Joun Stuart Mitt. Longmans. 3s. 


Ir is not too much to say that this, rather than another, is the book of the past 
month. Its author and subject alike command the public attention in a 
peculiar degree. The volume will be discussed in a subsequent number of the 

eview, and all that need be said of it now is, that probably no other contribu- 
tion of Mr. Mill’s to social speculation is marked by so far-reaching, exalted, 
and courageous a kind of wisdom. A reader’s appreciation of this little work, 
and its design, will be a very ample test both of his social foresight and of his 
- elevation of character. 


Travels in the Central Caucasus and Bashan, including Visits to Ararat and 
Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. By Dovctas W. F. FRresH- 
FIELD. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 18s. 


THE author of this book has given a useful account of the natural features of 
the Caucasian region, its glaciers and forests, its ice-falls, swamps, and jungles. 
Accompanied by two friends, he ascended the two most famous summits of the 
Caucasus, and regarding himself, in his very modest preface, as a pioneer to 
future travellers, he congratulates himself upon having at least attempted to 
attract the attention of others to a range of mountains which surpasses the Alps 
by two thousand feet in the average height of its peaks, which abounds in grand 
and picturesque scenery, and is now within the reach of even long vacation 
tourists. The work, which is written in an unaffected style, is embellished by 
illustrations, some engraved from the paintings of a Russian artist at Tiflis, and 
others from photographs and pencil sketches. There is also a map of the Central 
Caucasus, reduced from the Five Verst Map, executed by the Russian Topogra- 
phical Department at Tiflis, and corrected by the experience of the author and 


his fellow-trayellers. 


An ITistorical Sketch of the French Bar, from its Origin to the Present Day ; with 
Biographical Notices of some of the Principal Advocates of the Nineteenth 
Century. By AncniBaLp YounG, Advocate. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas, 1869. 7s. 6d. 


A REPRINT from the pages of the Journal of Jurisprudence ; but the author justly 
thinking that the subject was too important to be confined to a periodical chiefly 
devoted to matters of a strictly technical and local nature, has republished his 
papers in an extended form. He begins with the beginning, and gives an 
account of the judicial combat and the difficult and dangerous duties of adyo- 
cates in connection with it; but the greater portion of the work is devoted to a 
description of the French Bar in the nineteenth century. This is not to be 
wondered at, seeing that both in the political as well as in the judicial arena the 
Bar of France has taken a more prominent position now than in any former 
period. The French have been always famous for their rhetoric, for Juvenal in 
his fifteenth Satire wrote ‘‘ Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos ;” and 
St. Jerome, in one of his epistles, speaks of the ‘‘ ubertatem Gallici nitoremque 
sermonis.” ‘The latter portion of Mr. Young’s volume is the most attractive 
to the general reader; but those who practise or study the law will read the 
whole of it with interest. 
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The Globe Edition of the Poetical Works of Alecander Pope. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductory Memoir, by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM Warp, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in Owen’s 
College, Manchester. London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 3s. 6d. 


A PORTABLE and well-printed edition of Pope’s poetical works on toned paper 
supplies a want. In the text, Warburton’s arrangement, with one exception, 
has been maintained, and some pieces added from subsequent editions, and 
sometimes from earlier sources. The editor has supplied an Introductory 
Memoir. It contains a careful estimate of the characteristics of the age in 
which Pope lived and wrote, and the life of the poet is narrated with clearness 
and method. To have said anything original about the great satirist, after the 
hundreds of critiques that have been penned, would have been difficult; but 
all that is said here is put with great fairness and judgment. 


(irettir Saya: the Story of Grettir the Strong. Translated from the Icelandic by 
Errikk Maanvsson, Translator of ‘‘ Legends of Iceland;” and WILLIAM 
Morris, Author of ‘‘The Earthly Paradise.” London: F. §. Ellis, 
Covent Garden. 1869. 


THE two writers of the present volume translated a Saga in a recent number 
of the Fortnightly Review. The present story is founded on facts full of 
dramatic interest, and gives a vivid picture of the life and manners of a race 
nearly akin to ourselves. The translator tells us in his preface that it holds a 
high place in the literature of Iceland, according to the estimate of the most 
diligent students of that literature. 





